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INTRODUCTION. 


T pri... 115% 148913. 
H E 8 58 0 deſervedly 
1 paid to Agriculture for ſome 
years paſt, and the favourable reception 
ſhown to every treatiſe on that ſubject, 

which promiſes improvement, engage 

me to offer to the public the reſult of 

my obſervations and experience. It 
affords me a- winter evening's amuſe- 
ment to correct and arrange the mate - 
rials, and ſhould t in anywiſe conduce 
to the benefit of Se the labour 
will n not be 1 in vain. | 
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5 r of vaſt * ror to 
thoſe WhO ſhould adopt their ſeveral 
dyſtems ; but ſuch as followed their 
directions, gyere {ooh awakened from 


their golden dreams, and reaped only 
loſs and diſappaĩatment, by abſurd, 


all- directed, or expenſive experiments. 


tical farmers have recorded the reſult | 


of 'their-own"experience, and thereby 
have worthih-advanced the ſcience: of 
agriculture ; nothing tending: more di- 
realy to its improvement; than exact 
and faithful regiſters of trials, made by 
different modes of culture in different 
Oils—with a true ſtatement of the 
whole expence incurred the produce 
of the land with impartiality com- 
paring bath with: the COMMON , huſ- 
bandry of the country, and fairly ſtating 
_ "ey profit or loſs. unit An Ni 

$119, I profeſ 


1 


I profeſs: et no enemy to expe- 
riments. I wiſh the wealthy and the 


eurious to multiply them; they can 
afford the loſs which is generally in- 
curred : and ſome uſeful hints may he 
fuggeſted by them, - which! may be of 
ſingular uſe, and capable of being ge- 
nerally adopted; but I would adviſe 
the farmer to be cautious: how he 
leaves the beaten track in which his 
anceſtors have trod, where the fucceſß 
is morally certain, though the gain be 
moderate. However willing to hear 
reaſon, to correct cuſtoms evidently”. 
abſurd, or to adopt methods clearly 
proved to be, on a large ſcale, practi- 
cable and beneficial, he will wiſely 
wait the confirmation of boaſted im- 
provements, by his richer neighbour's” | 
experience, before lie ventures any al- 
teration in his accuſtomed Sod Tapia” 
mode of culture 
"On farming in general is che very 
B 2 lucrative 
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lucrative buſineſs ſome have affected to 


je a it, I am far from being con- 
bed. Within he circle of my ob- 


ich, it is ſo far from truth, that 
the farmers are accumulating wealth, 


that few, very, few, do more than pay 
their rent, maintain their ſtock, and 
ſup pport, t their families : - whilſt many in 
the preſent difficult times. have proved 
unable even to do this, as their land- | 
lords too well know. The unremit- 
ting labour and care of the induſtrious, 
om are more conſtantly and diligently 
employed) will no doubt i in ſome in- 


385 ſurely no ſet of men in the king- 


ſtances (where no providential loſſes, 


which, are frequent, in damages of 
crops, or death of cattle, intervene) | 
add ſomething to their ſtore, and enable 


a 


of their pittance; but I, 5 venture to 
appeal to impartial obſervation, whe-, 
ther, 9h 1 equal capital, in almoſt 


any 
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The earth foe nothi 


after this cxpevees of rent . a 
tion are deducted, the balance will be 
found much. more inconſiderable, th than 
hath been ſuppoſed and aſſerted. by 
theoriſts, who have pretended to give 
directions, that can only deceiye and 
impoyeriſh ; or by the \ writers in  fay ur. 
of manufactures, who, having nev ef 
handled' a  plough « or-a ſpade, are Utter= 
ly i ignorant how hardly the farmer earng 
the bread he eats. e 

1 have alſo often Lead this moſt 
uſeful ſet of men illiberally treated, a8 
ſtupid and obſtinate : a real. acquaint- 
ance with them will be A Ne tes 


were 


C VB 


E attended 
B 3 with 


— 
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wich ſueceſo, to make two grains of 


wheat grow, where there uſed; to be 
but one before, every farmer that 1 


know, who ſaw the proceſs, and was 
able to execute it, would with delight 


adopt the improvement. They oughe 


at leaſt to be allowed the common ſenſe 


of mankind, and not be ſuppoſed in- 


corrigibly blind | to nd n un 


— * 
er "The 


1fI ſhould add nelle to the fund of 
agricultural knowledge, (though I with 
to caſt in my mite) I certainly mean 
not to miſlead; I ſhall faithfully re- 
cord my own experience. I have for 
many years occupied my own glebe, 
which is an incloſed allotment, not 
without ſome expectations of advan- 
tage, but chiefly as an amuſing occu- 
pation, at my intervals of leiſure: nor 
have I been diſappointe:i ; the inſpee- 
tion and attention have entertained me; 


| and while I have * the land ame- 


liorated, 


3 


11 
ſiorated, it hath oa r and 
care with intereſt. erz 
| 3 gentle- | 
man, who is not conſtantly reſident ow 
the ſpot, and who would not delight 
® ſpend a good portidn of his attention 
in inſpecting his own affairs, to attempt 
farming: at leaſt no farther than for 
the ſupply of a family, in thoſe arti- 
cles: immediately nbceſſaty for ce ule 
of the houſe or the ſtable. I Will ven 
ture to- ſay, farc any perſon, unleſß 
under ſuch circumſtances, ever made 
thelattempt bat at a ed fdetable Toſs. 
If the man who riſes before” the fun, 
atd who is the laſt to quit the fiefd, 
often complains of the hegligence, idle - 
neſs, or fraud of his ſervants, thoogh 
his eye id ſo dontinualſy over. them. 
himſelf animating them by his preſenee 
Sands often by his labours - heſe 
expences are few as poſſtble and his 
dan attention fixt on ont abjet jw 
| B 4 if 


courſe: of cropping; and in many of 


1 & 1 
if he does little more iban pay his rent, 


199 7 0 his family, what can be exe. | 


d, when the, maſter's cye is ab- 
ent t—where ſervants-whally manage 
Where expence is often necdleſsly. i in. 


carred—andi want of care neoeſſafilỹ 


leads to a variety of loſſes and acci- 


| dents, Which, however. they may be 


treated ſeyerally as inconſiderable, (tho 
ſome of them perhaps are far from 
being ſo) at the end of the year increaſe 
amazingly the Sepgor, fd. of the 60 


count.?. en 0 Tr 12-444; 
In exery country e are 3 pe- 


culiar methods of culture, and gene: 


rally that which is the common practice 
is belt. The experience of ages paſt 


ſhould no more be. wantonly departed 


from, than evidently. real modern im- 
provements be neglec ted. 
201 n Open fields every man. 1s; almoſt 
neceſſitated 'to follow the eſtabliſhed. 


Our 


our new-ineloſed farms, which conti- 
nue under the ploog ch, he Will nd it 
probably moſt Vater Sus, " hot X46, 

deviatè too bete Mein the "antient 
rule; the introduction e of the clover 

crop into his courſe of huſbandry being 
the moſt inaterial aleetatton.” © 
I have Gbſcr ved in the new incleſiftey 
in my neigh bourh66d; ho mach in- 
fury hath- beet incurred by tHe "6b! 
vetous defire of tos' many 'crops” in 
ſucceffibn. Without the intervention of 
a fallow, for wheat or turneps, oncò in 
four years at leaſt, the land wilFbe beg— 
gared, and the produce inigntfieans,” ! 
From land; that for 4 long while 
Hath been common, or paſtore, called 
new land, in contradiſtinction to that | 
which ad- been uſually under tlie 
plough, ſome perſons on inoloſing pro 
miſed themſelves. a long fucceſſion' of 

profitable crops, but wert forely* diſ- 
A for though oats or barley 
B 5 ſucceeded. 


U 0 
ſucceeded well, Wheat greatly failed, 
and the quantity of ſtrau, though vaſt, 
brought ho proportional produce of 
grain. After a ſecond; or third crop 
the land grew ſo foul, it ſcarce returned 
the ſeed;; and nothing but | a- fallow 
would effectuelly elean it. I mention 
this as a warning. Many farmers are 
apt to covet too many acres of wheat- 
land, becauſe of the ſuperior price of 
that grain ; but land, which will bear 
five or fix quarters of oats, or four or 
five-quarters of barley, wilt be more 
advantageous to the owner, than if it 
bore two quarters of foul Wheat, and 
overrun with weedss. 
After trying ſome er eee that 
. well recommended in the way 
of the drill huſbandry, and never ſuc- 
ceeding with any advantage, which 
would encourage a repetition, 1 have 
been contented to purſue, with little 
deviation, the common methods - of. 
culture; 


| L 1 1 
culture; and ſhall be hardly erlghl to). 
make new trials, till I ſee, on A, lage b 
plan, the ſucceſs confirmed in this, 
country. The produce of ah: incanſi- 
derable ſpot, cultivated at à vaſt ex- 
pence, will never be a proper precedent 
for a common farmer. Fſhall be con- 
tent, if, in purſuing the general method! 

to which he is accuſtomed, I can ſug- 
geſt ſome uſeſul hints, either for lel. 
ſening his 1 or eee 15 
ee ä 
As piedend to no end lh alk 
dosen I ſhall not at leaſt ae by 
raiſing abſurd expectations, nor eue 
to coſtly trials, which end in diſap- 
pointment. I cordially wiſh every 
brother farmer may reap» mote Ab! 
daily the fruit of His-tbils ; but muſt. 
repeat my perſuaſion, that farming will; 
ſeldom raiſe a fortune, though, where. 
properly managed; it may afford a pretty; 
certain and comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
wk B 6 It: 


1. 12 1 


It would be a vaſt; advantage. to the 
kingdom, and to the landholders, could 
ſome method be fallen upon, generally 
ſatisfactory to the clergy, in lieu of 
 4ythes.: thouſands, and ten thouſand 
acres lie uncultivated, which would in 
that caſe immediately, yield a plenteous 
 harycſt ; 5 but the e expence of reclaiming 

"them, 1 is 10 x greats; that the burden of 
"rythe added. thereto, renders. it more 
the owner's intereſt to let them lie al- 
"molt : an unprofitable waſte. . As being 
"honoured; by admiſſion. into their order, 
1 reſpect the rights of: the clergy, and 
1 with them to ſuffer no ; diminution z 
whilſt for the fake of my country, and 
its Proſperity, 1 cordially wiſh. every 
poſſible encouragement might, be. given 
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to Promote, the e PE, mann 
ture. 
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ARMS eonſiſt either of "grafs- 

land, or” arable; or both. "The 
"Forint is uſually the in moft profitable to 
the occupier; but” the ploughed' farm; 
I dpprehend; moſt: advantageous to the 
community. The produce of an acre 
under culture, being e6nfidetably larger 


than when Tying in paſture, Aide, greater 


1-4 


number of per ſons ""neceffarily. em- 
ployed thereby, muſt occſſon alſo a 
_ *proportionably greater conſumption of 


all taxable commodities. © 1 


Though grazing comparatively. re 
quires leſs EXPENCE of *abour, it de- 
mands a greater capital in ſtock, The 
wealthieſt of our- yeomen, therefore; 
ſuppoſe they can thus moſt profitably 
employ their ſubſtance, and make the 
moſt conſiderable returns; and I have 
449 obſerved, 


[ 24 ] 


grazier often doth: Hence moſt of 


our newly- incloſed lands are laid dowon 


in ſeeds. the Farms of a whole pariſt, 


which before provided employment and 
ſupport for numerous families, and 
day-labourers, fall into the hands of 
one or two of the moſt wealthy the 
want of employment compels many to 
migrate; ; ſettlements are gained. with 

greater difficulty; marriage is diſcou- 
raged among the poor, and depopula- 

tion neceſſarily enſues. It is true, that 


the landlord. finds his advantage in a. 
conſiderable increaſe of rent, and more 
eaſily collected from a few of the eue 
thieſt farmers ; but I fear the loſs, 10 
the community in genera rently wa. 
balances the advanced rent- roll. 
Incloſing all commons, waſtes, Pies | 
heaths, and draining moraſſy land, can- 
apt be e enough, promoted; but to in- 
R 5 2 cloſe 


obſerved, that though few plough far- 
mers accumulate much wealth, the 


r . IN I 7 a DW A RI . - 


tention, and care, is of eſſential conſe· 


1 
eloſe productive, wel-eultivated.arable, 
merely to turn it into paſture, muſt, 1 | 
am perſuaded, be thang, change. 
tional diſadvantagmee. 

A Proportion of orafa-land 3 in — h 
Farm is highly deſireable. Manure is 
eſſential to the produce, and: a good 
ſtock of cattle neoeſſary to make it: 
One acre well managed, folded or 
mucked, will equal in produce two 
that are poor and out of heart, whilſt 
the expences of dae on the poor 
land are doubled. nn DARE: 

How large a e ſhould. be, Fe 
been often diſputed. It ſeetns pretty 
clear, that as much land, as can be 
well managed by the ſtrength a farmer 
hath, and the capital he can employ, 
will be advantageous, provided it doth 
not exceed his ability of ſuperinten- 
dance; for the maſter's preſence, at- 


quence, Yet herein humanity muſt | 
plead 
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plead againſt monopolizing, and the 
great hardſhip of turning old tenants 
adrift to ſeek new abodes. MEAS? COB 
Certain it is, the fewer buildings 
there are to ſupport and repair, the 
better it muſt be for the landlord; and 
that an inereaſe of the quantity of land 
hired, will not proportionably ĩncteaſe 
the expences of the tenant; as many 
of them would be the ſame, whether 
he occupied much or little; beſides 
that the ſmaller Farms do not all the 
year afford the ſame conſtant and re- 
gular employment for the team: large 
Farms, therefore, to the amount of 
two hundred pounds a year or upwards, 
where the rent is above ten ſhillings an 
aàcre, and from one hundred to ſome- 
thing higher, where it is lefs, ſeem to 
promiſe the moſt beneficial produce to 
the occupier. The little farmers, Who 
occupy ſmall parcels of land, generally 
want ſtrength of cattle to thoroughly 

culture. 
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cultute and manure their ground and 
though the work, which they may per- 
— themſelyes, may be. ſuppoſed 
more vigorouſiy executed than by a 
hireling, yet without proper ſtock and 
a good team, the greateſt induſtry will 
be ſcarce ſufſicient ſor this purpoſe. 
To occupy an arable Farm to advan- 
tage, the firſt, and moſt eſſential neceſ- 
ſaries are the Team - the Inſtruments 
of Huſbandry and the Manare. 
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"Coed eee habe 
oxen, is of the moſt eſſential con- 


| * and be ſure, let your ſtrength 


of Team be rather above, than, beneath 
your work. Nothing is worſe S cono- 
my, than the attempt to execute your 
work with fewer cattle than the quan- 
tity of the land, and the nature of the 

"IE: ſoik 


[ x8 ] 
fit require; for het only by prefling 
the Team too hard, you are very liable 


to bring on your horſes dangerous dif- 


orders, und often fatal, but the tillage 


is alſo left too ſuperficial, and the 


ground too little pubverized, by which 
the crop cannot but be greatly injured. 
Even without the abſolute loſs of your 
horſes, their poverty, and che injury 
they teceive, diminiſh their value: 
their weakneſs requires two where one 
good one would have been of equal 
uſe; and a poor worn- down horſe eats 


as much as a better. Thus whilſt the 


value of a weak Team is declining 


daily, a ſtrong one loſes ſcarce- any 
thing, and if the horſes are young, 
continues increaſing in value. et lr 


Three good horſes, except i in the 
very lighteſt Wils, are nereſſary for every 
thirty or forty acres of arable land 


and if it be a deep cy fornewhat | 


more in proportion. 
| A maſter's. 
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A maſter's attention is no where 
more profitably einployed, than in ob- 
ſerving that his team is properly fed, 
and well taken care of; and this not 
merely to guard againſt neglect, but 
to proportion their allowance to their 
work. I have frequentiy obſerved very 
needleſs waſte of provender, and the 


horſes little benefited: many carters 


think they can never give them too 
much. Aud note! in thie, as in a 
variety of other articles, à farmer's 
greateſt gain is in 7 ede. | 
expence,” 520 

As much as poſſible, avoid u 
your horſes grow old upon your hands. 

Perhaps a brood mare, a very ſteady 
horſe or two, or a 'blemiſhed - one, 
whoſe value is inconſiderable, may be 
worth keeping till they are worn out; 
but the chief of your cattle ſhould ba 
under ſeven, that after working them 
GL ; twa 


19 
two or three years, they may go off in 
ſucceſſion, and be replaced by colts: 
This is often a very profitable part of 
farming, where good horſes for the 


coach or waggon may be ſold from the 
Team, and eth advanta ge . 


eld beſide their work. 


The cheapeſt and beſt 3 * 
keeping horſes all the ſummer, is to 


cut for them green fodder. It wilt 
abundantly repay the trouble, whether 
it be clover or graſs, to have it mowed, 
and given them in racks in the ſtable, 

or yard. They produce thereby a great 
increaſe of manure, which is loſt and 
almoſt uſeleſs, dropped in the field. 

One acre of land thus foddered will ga 
farther than two fed. The {horſe's 
hoof deſtroys. nearly. as much as his 


mouth not to mention how often the 


poor animal tied to a tether is half 
Bern ne the food is foiled al- 
A n e | molt 


* 


r er U . 


N 2 rere 
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moſt, the firſt turn he takes, and Pp 
greateſt. POR 9 jt ſoon trod into che 
ground. eee ns 1 
Grudge not. your. wading | horſes 
good hay; they earn it. None more 
acceptable and nutritive than clover; | 
and I may venture to ſay e 
cheap. 64.4 Bus Sc So: 
If you feed them with beans, let; 
them be ſplit at the mill; they are 
more grateful — more nutritive and 
conſequently. will go farther,” mixed 
with bran or chaff; plenty of which 
ſhould. be cut every afternoon; becauſe 
the freſher, the more palatable. The 
ploughman will have ſufficient time for 
this when he e his team "BOWS; 
from. their Work —— 
It is amazing, in the pteſent i im- 
proved. ſtate of agriculture that in 
Cornwal, and I believe in many parts 
of nnn a chaff- box is utterly 
unknown ; 
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unknown ; and not only their barley- | 


chat, but: their wheat-chaff alſo, is 
left at the tail of their winnowing, and 
caſt away, as refufe and uſeleſs, though 


in no _ is winter _ more. 


needed. 10 
Every at comer ſhould have a ay 


covered place contiguous to his ſtables, 


for the reception of oy. handful of 
his: winnowed chaff. 


It will be highly reh ene 
attention, to take care that no black- 
ſmith be ſuffered to uſe ſo unmercifully 
his abominable buttreſs on the horſe's: 
feet. The frog of the foot ſhould 
never be meddled with, but merely to 
remove any ragged part; and if the 


ſhoe be properly made to the foot, 


there will be no need of cutting the 
foot to the ſhoe: ſhortening the toe a 
little, when it grows too long, is all 
n is _—_—— +14 is amazing how” 

* I{f many 
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ficult it is to determine the cauſe, and 
how uncertain the effects of medicine: 
how much more in an animal incapa- 
ble of giving the leaſt information! It 
is true, ſometimes the cauſe. and effects 

may be apparent: if he hath been overs; 
heated, breathes, hard, and is feveriſi 
bleed him; but not, as I have ſeu done, 
for a ſprain in the ſhoulder gif he is 
ſtrained, and lame, ſome, old verjuice, 

rubbed well on the part, and a poul- 
tice. of gatmeal, oil, and vinegar, with 

Net, will da more than all their boaſted. 
oil and charges; — if any ſwelling. 


threatens 


1 


: f 23 J 
. ; many horſes are, lamed and ryined by 
be. injndicious application of that in- 
1 f ſtrument Net ür D236) hy 
1 1 ö Beware of farriers, and phyſic. 1 
„ kocw no more ignorant ſet of men, 

WJ <qually unacquainted with anatamy and 
„rde animal axconomy; Where a bu- 
„ man pęrſon ean deſaribe his com! plaints, 
f a every honeſt chyſician knows how e dif- 
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threatens. to gather, and produce m- 
ter, nothing is better than a poultice of 
maſhed turneps; for a common pinch 
or warble, ſalt and water... 
Remember, whenever it is neceſſary 
to bleed your horſe, nevet do it on the 
ground, 48 it is impoſſible in this way 
to judge of the quantity of blood proper 
to be taken away : receive it in ſome 
veſſel, to the amount of three pints or 
two en eng to as: ſize of 
the horſe. 4 3 5 Va 
+ You may alſo Muchy Sorta ſome 
judgment of the ſtate of the blood fot 
if it be much inflamed, it will have's 
thick cruſt, like glue, on the top, when 
cold ; and this uſually indicates the 
neceſſity of a repetition of the bleeds 
ing, if the horſe ſtill n err J 
and ſeems not relieved; © ot 0h 
The common maſhes of Keelded bra 
or ground malt, are too well knoten 
e to need mention : 2 vety litele 


attention, 


[ 2s ] 
attention, in moſt. caſes, will: enable 
any man to be his on farrier, with 
the greateſt benefit to bis N * a 
certain ſaving of expence. 

- As the health and vigour &f! the 
X team, and not the fleekneſs of their 
W coat, is a farmer's great object, I ſhould 
never wiſh them to be confined in @ 
cloſe ſtable : when heated with work, 

it is ſufficient to let them cbol under 
cover, while they are fed, in winter 
and i in ſummer the ſun dries, and the, 
open air cools them better than the 
ſtable, if led about While, and e 
well rubbeeeeec̃c̃d 
lam ſtrongly perſuaded, that ding 

in general, 1 teaches every animal what, 
is. moſt. conduciye to its health and 
comfort, and that to act in contradic-: 
tion thereto, will: be. but an attempt 
% wend (their, coats-at; the expence of, 
© their conſtitution... I have the fulleſt 
| en. in many of the diſorders 
C incident 


161 
incident to the human body, that n- 
portunate cravings ſhould: be complied 
wih, I ſhould adt heſitate in a fever 
to give my deareſt friend cold water or 
— if he expteſſed a longing 
after them, nor object to exchange the 
keat- of bed · cloaths for an N 
the open air. (OWE 937 2 dt 
1 the air, and an ped iepolans; 
were not highly grateful to u horſe, he 
would not aſſuredly chuſo it. In a day 
of rain; and dating a fall of ſadw; 
hen the ſtable is well littered, and: tha 
mack full of hay, how often have I oh- 
ſerved my horſes, after they have fed 
chemſelves, refuſe the cover, and turn 
their backs to the ſtorm an evidence 
tome; they felt no -inconvenitnce 
from it.. „„ ayes wn het 
Af gentlemen could-be content with 
the ronghnefs of theit coats; I Have n 
doubt but hey could fd their ebathi« 
„ ee e e dea, 
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many gentlemen led! Their horſes are 


7 [7] 

horſes, yea, and even h ſucceed 
4 with this management. 
To what an expence in grooms, 
4 horſe-dodtors; and annual phyſie, are 


iGO 104 


every year regularly bled, regularly 
purged: Can the beaſt need it more 


than his maſter, without ſome evident 
W difcaſe? But they ay, he would be 
soul, run at heels, &c. if they did not 
bphyſic him. True, if nature be croſſed, 
and overloaded, ſhe will attempt to re- 
lere herſelf from the accumulated 
Collection of humouts. Shut up in, a 


WF iable=—covercd with rugs and body- 


cboaths fed to the full—accafionally 
" in very warm exerciſe—then-for-many 
bours immoveably fixed in a fall 
ho can it be, but that diſeaſe and the 


cdactor be the -neceflary-confequence ? 


We Evcn the moſt careful and eæpenſine 
WT attendance of -helpers and. ſtable- buys, 
= to cub them for hours, and walk them 
C2 out 


— 


[ 28 ] 
out every day, is but a poor ſucceda> 
neum for general liberty; which would 
keep them in better health, without 
half the expence. t N 
I knew a gentleman who ths treat- 
ed his ſtud of coach and ſaddle horſes, Þ P 
indulged them with the free uſe of 
their legs and the open air, rufering | 
them to chuſe their place of reſt and 
abode, either in the ſtable or the yard; 
in the former of which, though well 
littered, they never laid down. In 
fourteen years he never loſt a horſe by 
diſeaſe or accident during the whole 
time, never paid five ſhillings for phyſic | 
or a farrier—and, as he has aſſured me, 
was ſcarce ever interrupted in the uſe of 
them for a day, by any of the diſorders 
and diſaſters ſo common to that animal. 
HForſes out of doors will live much 
-hardier, and eat what in the ſtable they 
would refufe. The very breath of 
itheſe:'creatures,' (who are remarkably Wl 
„34 2 nice 


3 ( 29 ] | 
4 nice in their ſmell) and the  ammo- 
ical effluvia of their urine ang offals, 
muſt taint. their food... Whoever opens 
the ſtable · door in a morning, muſt be 
arongly ſenſible of this. Hence the 
Vaſte of fodder often made, and the 
5 neceſſity of freſh hay, and removing 
Phat is yet unconſumed out of the 
© racks, unleſs perhaps it is pulled under 
me horſes feet, mixt with the litter, 
and ok to the d Annals. vey: Link 
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2. On INSTRUMENTS or HUS- 
-  BANDRY: | 
An nile 4k ft cba 58 _— >; cM 
I THE inſtruments of Huſbandry in 
. common uſe ſhould be ſuch as 
are moſt ſimple in their conſtruction 
5 ——ealy to manage by any common ſer- 
ant — capable of being made and re- 
paired by the carpenter, plough-wright, 
Mm Whnkinitef the village at the leaſt 
= 2 expence, 


[ 2 0 

expence, and endded with ſufficient 
ſtrength and durability. . 
A variety of new and complex mas 
chines have been offered to the public, 
and conſiderable premiums paid by 
agricultural ſocieties for ſome of them; 
which, however ingenious in their con- 
ſtruction, and uſeful under peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the ſoil, or for a parti- 
cular culture, can never be adapted to 
general uſe: not ſo much, as has been 
aſſerted by the advocates for them, 
from the ſtupidity and obſtinacy charg- 
ed on common farmers (who, by the 
way, are certainly as clear-ſighted in 
judging what will be for their real ad- 
vantage as any other ſet of men) but 
from their inutility. Either their fer- 
vants are incapable. of properly: ma- 
naging them —or the original expenee 
and occaſional repairs are more than 
the benefit they would produce—oritlie 
inſicoments- already in common uſe, | 
; * and 


1 42 J 
. 4 wich hich. their 2 
f $ miliar, equally anſwer, every gonad pat 
"# pole of Agriculture. 2 Di uri AL 
be. ßeſt and molt uſefal of all in 
menen mee is e Hat 
14533 hies ab ute oi i doi, „nn 
1 iro yeh Proven. «ans 
rs te wt bm an: GH, n 
= OF all the. different NN of this in- 
cſtrument Which I have ſcen, the con- 
woa ſwing plough. appears to be the 
woſt generally ufeful, the conſtruction 
af it moſt cafy, and the KI eee 
M0 repairs of it the leaſt. l 
Tue ſtrength and ſüze muſt be rr 
mined by the nature of the- foil and 
the time of year. For a ſpring fal- 
1 lew, a ſtronger beam and ſhare are: 
required); for a ſtirring, or ſeeding, a 
BF lighter one. This is the plough in pes. 
per uſe in this county, Northampton» 
= ſhire; where the management of land 
W underſtood, and the crops, on 
C4 0 an 
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an average, 1 eee equal to any in 
the kingdom. 18 368297 bot” 

I attempt no Apen anger 
plates, as both are ſuperflocus : Une 
moment's inſpection of "the inſtrument 
itſelf, which is ſo common, and eafily, 
to be procured, conveying a more ade- 
quate idea, than can poſſibly be oom. 
munieated any other Wa. k 

I bere is a great variety of Nong 50 8 
aſs; ame exceeding light and ſhort- Bi 
drawn by a ſingle horſe, peculiar to 
the light ſands of Norfolk; others of 
moſt unwieldy conſtruction, both: with 
Wheels and without; the turn wriſt, the 
double: ſhare plough, and others; -arid: 
there may be peculiarities of foil, which: 
from experience may render theſe pres! 
ferable. But from the -obſeryatians'T: 
have made in different counties, the 
common ſwing plougb, with the ad- 
dition of a foot, or a ſingle low whesl 
in its ſtead, When 9 


. ? 
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me, in general, to be the ſimpleſt, 
lighteſt, cheapeſt, and propurtionably 
aue ſtrongeſts and might, I ame per- 
We faded, be adopted with advantage in 
many more places, than e. tpn; 
uſe of it. | W e 
The derbst a lough i: to carry 
a clean furrow, turning the ſeam that 
it may not fall back into the hollow, 
vor leave ribs, or raiſe baulks. The 
== width and depth of each ſeam the 
ploughman regulates, by the iron cock, 
It. is a general rule to break up the 
fallow in as deep and wide a ſeam ag 
the ſoil and team will bear; the feeding 
furrow and the ſtirrings ſhould: be more 
narrow and ſuperficial. The upper 
ſtratum being always moſt ieee 
with vegetable food. i 
. The ſtrength and N of he fail 


maſt determine” the number of. horſes 
reſis: for the 1 Twa barks, 


n C 8 "Vole 


t 3 J | 
Fight fands Norfolk, are found ſuf- Wl 
ficient: In our deep clays three could! Wl 
riot carry the fallow plough through 
rod. Six horſes double; with a plougli 
faited to their force, are often barely: 
ſufficient, when the fallow is very dry 
and parched ; in which ſtate, the land 
tectives the Eres benefit, when welt 
broken up. =: 1020 88:00t 207-201 524i 
I habe heard it confideditly aſſerted, 
au two of three able horſes, at the 
fartheſt, are ſufficient” for any plough. 
1 know che cohttaty, and would never 
adviſe @ farther to urge his cattle be: 
yond their real ftreigth. ' You will at- 
ways plough moſt and beſt, when th# 
team moves freely, without any extra- 
inary efforts, in a ſteady unifortti 
pace. Every perſon will, no doubt; 
efire to plough at as ſmall 'an expence 
of he can, conſiſtent with the natute bf 
s york ; but it will be ill-judge 
econgmy to Ware a a horſe Frog 


draft 


cataft is heavy. Tho team hich ig 
completely maſter of its work, will, be 
We found, the moſt profitable, god the ad 
WT ditional expence, of a horſe ahuadangly 
WT repaid: in the men 


W the till 


Alfter the ground hath been fallowed, 
fewer horſes and a lighter plough will 
Ws ſuffice for the ſi ubſequent ſtirrings. 
Fe teams with us, on an average, 
nlough more than an agre @ gay, apt 
be,, generally leg. Though, this is 
ſuppoſed, their reaſonable day's Work, 
I have, not. bern able, in theory, to 
determine why. oxen arg got more ke 
quently. made ue of with. f for lar 
WE bour,. thopgh. I have repeats Fon ſeen 
We attempts 10 introduce them 5 
and the, Experiment had 4 ſide... 535 
article of expspce is vaſſy f iP, favour | of 
— 75 0 ps = y are fed, 
£ Quantity. ; 
0 m 
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uſed -fingle; and Hargeded. their pro 
portion in numbers is but as. four to 
three<their food 3s: beyond compoti⸗ 
ſon cheaper and their value, when 
they have been worked many years, or 
lamed by e undiminiſhed for 
my & Jis i 9: 15.$545aH Af; 
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WhEs E, Me Rolkbe ha de 
fulted to the foil, and ſtate of che · land. 


Where the tilth is good, light ones ure 
deft: In wheat ſeeding, eſpecially, we 
with 1 not to leave ay too fine A 
mall thin clod, if none arè much 
pes er than ydbuf fit, Terves"1o ſhelter 
he endet ſhoot in Winter, and mou 
Water with froſt and rain; helpe gru- 7 
'dually t to earth up'the the root” 1, 4 1 
If che land is ftubborn, foul and 
= of twitch graſs, Aa heav y harrow, 


or drag, | is of eſſential Ernie in order 


to ſubdue the tenacity, and ſhake out 
Who traſh. It ſhould follow the plough- 
og, at the diſtance of a e deer 
Wy Gays, always and only when the we 

Ws ther is dry, and the 4 tilth will not aple, 
eit it may do more harm than good: 7 
and indeed, I obſerve” the fame of 
pioogbing: nothing but neceffity ould 
ever tempt me to plough Wet. The 
WS twitch or couch graſs,” after well Har- 
rowing, may be collected with forks 
or rakes; and ſometimes it will pay | 
very well do have boys pick it out by 
hand in the ſpring, if the land is foul; 
A plou thitg or harrowing extraotdil 
Ws nary, in order effectually to deſttoy it, 
where the ſeaſon will admit, will dat! 
1 dantly repay the expence, by bringing 
dhe land. into ſo much better order the 
5 the facceading 8 ee eee 
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pls A BEAVY, ROLLER, 
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5 gl 8 is. an an ioflrument no a 77 
mer would be without; r Mang, conten 
themſelves with too light a wei it, 
and thereby loſe the chief benefit Py 1 
rolling. At ſhould be a pod | ra ft 15 i 
two horſes, unleſs the auch i 1s very fn 97 | 
when a lighter one, with a ſingle borſe, 
1s ſufficient. ad 2 ; i 

Wbeat, in the { prin zecially o 
the ridges of lands, if Tort 
very liable to have the toil, looſene 
and blown aſide, and it its root id b bare 


113 TQ 


by t the froſt, which often aa ly der 


ö 0 97 
i ſtroys it. A good rolling, ; 7 en, 
1 ther, fixes the earth 500 it, 55 
| it firm into the ground, cruſhin te 
j clods, which have not 2 fallen 
10 in che winter, and prevents the corn 
Pat - 1 POR TY e N 
Fl Haha 217 19100) Of vi i&19bAj0? 
0 Nor 
rl 

Wy 

9 

ih 

10 
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Nor is its uſe leſs for barley, graſs- 
eds, coleſced, and turneps ; for as it 
often very dry at the time when 
heſe are ſown, the preſſure prevents 
ie moiſture of the freſh-turned earth 
. rom being exhaled, and hereby y 05 
Ino s vegetation. * 7 505 
W 1 mention not carts, waggons, che 
winnowing fan, and other well-known 
plements : obſerving only, what is 
often but little attended to, chat it is 
100 reat economy) / to be very careful, as 
on as apy of theſe are out of uſe, to, 
remove them under proper cover; that 
ud may be protected from fun and 
by More damage often ariſes from 
th | les _ expoſure. of them to the 
1 8 weather, than from all the uſe you hag 
f made of them. 1 311; 
Lhave ſeen a curious winnowing ma- 
bine, which, I believe, originally 
ame from Scotland; and 18 1 aid. Very 
. conſiderably to ſhorten the time and 
| 3 
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labour, where large quantities of grain | = 
are to be winnowed ; but, as I, appre» | oi 
hend the machinery is ſomewhat com- x 
plex, and the expence much exceeding i 


thoſe in common uſe, I preſume it is 
found on the whole undeſirable, or it 
would ere this have been 88 into 
more general uſe, 454.4 anche 

I fay nothing of drill . * 
the huſbandry. attendan t on them, asl 
am perſuaded it will never betome the 
common huſbandry of the country. 
Nor do I believe, from the little ex- 
perience I have had, that it i 1s the g: 
tereſt of the nation that it ſhould; ex- i 
cept: for peaſe and beans in particular 
ſoils, level, deep, and free from ſtones. 
The broad- caſt method, for other grains, 
hath the experience of mankind on its 
ſide; and the vigorous efforts, and ear- 
neſt exhortations, of a few perſons to 
introduce the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, 
recommended by Tull and others, have f 
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zot hitherto gained many proſelytes. 
1 Some, within the circle of my own ac- 
guaintance, Who Have attempted it, 
Whave, after a variety of trials, and con- 
i, Wtinued for ſeveral years, deſiſted, and 
eturned to the old method of Broad- 
east: nor have the moſt intelligent 
farmers been hitherto induced to adopt 
We proceſs, of the good and ſure effects 
of which they” ed not yet receive 
We conviction; 7 9 Ht 199 
I may, with many others, be age 
ed among the obſtinate, by the zei- 
Vos advocates for the drill and the 
hoe; but T'muſt confeſs: myſelf, after 
ſome unſuceeſiful CRY among the diſa 
WT ſenticats;' + 4 2 19D 4D TRAD 
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„ itillage, to enſure che ſucceſs of 


vegetatiye powers, of which the. crops 
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AFTER the beſt. and molt Jabour 


the crop, manure is of the, ft im- 


3 7 N 1e 


Some have, affected 10 eat n manyres 
1. of little neceſſity, and 9 reſt their 


confidence of ſucceſs on - the, playgh, 


the. harrow, and the. hoe: but witb- 
out ſomething thrown in ta reſtore; the 


have robbed the land in a meaſure, it 
will be beggared under the bigheſt 


culture. Nothing ſo ſurely repays tho 


expence, and enſures the crop. as li- 


beral manure. 
Among the firſt and beſt of which 


wie may juſtly reckon he Fold. 


Nothing produces ſo certain a crop 
of Wheat, barley, turnep, or coleſeed, 
datt! | | " 3 


„ 
as the fold. In thoſe incloſed lord- 
ſhips, where the fallow flock is nearly 
annihilated, the want of it is exceed - 
ingly felt. For the crop immediately 
ſown upon it, no manure is to be coth- 
pared with it: and this aſtoniſhies me, 
that in Cornwal, and I believe moſt 
parts of Devonſhire, (and perhaps other 
ebunties 1 am leſs acquainted with) 
though they have very large commons, 
keep abundance of ſheep, and have 
great ſcarcity of yard-dung, they never 
fold them; and only of latter days are 
abandoning the barbarous cuſtom of 
milking their ewes after the lambs are 
weaned. They have hardly any where 
in that country a good farm-yard: for 
theit cattle; but leave them in winter, 
as well as ſummer, to wander about 
their naked fields, by night as well as 
day, to their great impoveriſhment, and 
the-total loſs of their dung. 
The Farm- Jare 1 is the next great 
Fa fund 


. 
fund of manute: a good ſtock of lean 
cattle and in-calvers in winter, will 
not only pay well for the ſtraw they. 
conſum e, but be highly n for 
raiſing a muck-heap., ©; 1! 1 
If the farm affoxds 5 of ie 
3 the conſumption. of the horſes 
and. milch cows, it way be very pro- 
fitably employed in fatting : beaſts in 
ſtalls; by which, means a great ncceſe 
fion to / the heap will be made. 
1 would juſt obſerve in this place, 
that beaſts kept on hay during the 
Winter, -hould be bought in nearly fat, 
as hay alone will not otherwiſe bring | 
them out well in the ſpring, and pep 
vender | is very expenſive. .. 25 5 
I may add, where hay can be fold, 
{uppoſing plenty of meadow in the 
farm, nothing pays ſo well: if it is 
above forty ſhillings a ton, no fatting 
beaſts in general will pay ſo much. 
11 e inſtead of f obliging their 
E.. tenauts 


.. 
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tenants Cn to expend al 
their hay in fodder on the premiſes, 
admitted the fale of a part, at leaſt in 
years of plenty, on condition of pur- 
chaſing ſo many loads of dung, or 
hundreds of rags, for every load of hay 
ſold, the land would be no loſer, and 
the tenant often a conſiderable gainer. 

Many farm- yards are ſo ill contrived 
as to loſe, on every heavy downfall of 
rain, a conſiderable part of the beſt 
manure, which- is waſhed into the 
ſtreets; to prevent which, there ſhould 
be a pond in the yard, to which the 
ground on every ſide ſhould decline: 
this will be a receptacle for the liquid 
parts of the manure, and may be either 
carried out in that ſtate, in a watering 
cart, on the graſs- land; or, if the pond. 
is dry in ſummer, it HAY; be rwe 
and carted out. 

Preſerve your e b e for 
them. be. kept dry and under cover; as 

| the 


well worth fetching ſome miles: about 


ſoapy—fermeating ſtrongly with vine- 


[ 46 3 
che tuin ſpoils them : mixed with your 


hen-houſe dung, or with the'cleanings. 
of your dove - cote, or alone, they are an 


excellent top-dreſſing in ſpring, either 


on your wheat or barley.” The c 
of it will be very viſible to the eye, in 
the datk hue and luxuriant vegetation 
of the corn, within a fortnight after the 
firſt rain has waſhed it into the-ground. 


From twelve buſhels to two quarters, 


or more, will be neceſſary, according 


to the heart in which the land may 


be. It ſhould be ws 04 den out 
of a ſiblet. | 

Svot allo, if you can procure it in wy 
quantity, at ſix-pence a buſhel or un- 


der, is of ſingular uſe in fpring, and 


the ſame unt on an acre is aß 
ficient, rs 

' Mark, in many bete ens jpibee 
Fertilizer. Good matle is unctutus ant 
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gar when dry, falling int an impel · 
pable powder in water and ſending 
ap briſkly a number of air-globules as 
it diſſolves... It is of various colours; 
but that of a bluiſh caſt, that ſhivers in 
the pit into thin flakes, is eſteemed tha 
beſt; Very large quantities of it ſhould 
be laid on, to the amount of from 
forty to ſixty loads on an acre, which 
will laſt in A 


years 
I have ſeen tins * on leaſe * a 


hilling an acre, manured with marle 
at the aſtoniſhing expence of ſeven. or 
eight pounds an acre. But as it makes 
quite a new ſoil, and is very enduring 
in its effects, it n repays the art 
expence. 

Line is, in many places, the chief 
inanure, where coal is cheap, the ſtone 
at hand, and the quantity requiſite can 
| be) well. afforded, Ap acre: requires 
rom 
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from one hundred to an hundred and 
f baſhelsz. inn Side 

A ſcnkble: farmer; who made ſome 
experiments with lime, in ina county 
where it was little uſed; aſſured me, 
that he thought it exhauſted the vege- 
table food of the land, and though 
for twice or thrice it threw out rich 
crops, the land was left very much im- 
poveriſned. But the conſtant and ge- 


neral uſe of lime in many places, de- 


monſtrates that no ſuch effects are there 
felt or apprehended, and makes me 
wiſh it might be more generally tried, 
wherever it can be nn at a rea- 


Sun rate. 41 ban 


Similar to this, 3 in waer . 


ferior, i is Chalk. * 


In ſome places their r ma- 
nure is Sea: ſand; the prolific quality 
of which ariſes not, I apprehend, as 
mern have ſuppoſed, from the ſaline 

particles 


\ 
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particles it contains; but, what is 
called ſand, is really, for the moſt part, 
a congeries of ſhells, beaten {mall by 
the action of the waves, and in fact an 
excellent kind of ſhell marle : and this 
is manifeſtly: the caſe with ſome I have 
ſeen drawn up, or, as they term it, 
dradged, with a machine, out of arms 
of the ſea, in Cornwal, and conveyed 
in barges to conſiderable diſtances. 
The quantity, however, of this, com- 
pared with other marle, to be laid on 
an acre, is ſmall z it being generally 
formed firſt into a compolt heap, with 
equal quantities of dung, and common 
earth dug from under the hedges: this 
is well turned over and mixed together, 
and then carted on the lang. 
Old rags—clagg-locks—ſheeps trot 
ters hoofs — horn — in ſhort, every 
thing animal, when putrefied, is highly 
uſeful. The firſt can often be pro- 
cured in conſiderable quantities, from 
D half 
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Half a crown to four or five ſhillings a 
hundred weight : they muſt then be 
chopped ſmall,” and ſcattered out of a 
fibler, from four to five hundred . 
on an acre. 

Every ſort of manure ſhould be im- 
mediately ſpread on the land as it is 
laid, and not be ſuffered to abide in 
heaps, lime and chalk excepted; and if 
carried on in ſummer, it ſhould, as 
ſoon as poſſible, be plaugbed in, as, if 
it is ſpread, expoſed to the ſun, it loſes 
many of its moſt valuable particles, 
which, mixed with the ſoil, would oc- 
caſion a ſalutary fermentation, and mel- 
low the tilth to receive the ſeed. In 
winter the ſpreading is ſufficient, as the 
rains and ſnows will waſh it into the 
ground. 

Lime ſhould be ſpread freſh from 
the kiln, and when diſſolved thorough- 
ly, be ploughed in. 

Manure well, as far as your quantity 

holds 


14 
holds out: rather truſt the beſt of your 
for all your land, run rh coat of dreſſ- 
ing too thin; for a very flight ma- 
nuring of arable is but of little efficacy, 
whilſt a good one will be long remem- 
bered ;. and by dreſſing a part well on 
every turn, the whole will in time be 


brought into good heart. 


On CROPPING. 


$ F 


HE We preparatives being 
thus made, the next conſideration 
is we crop, and theyproper ſucceſſion. 

The nature of the ſoil muſt deter- 
mine what courſe of cropping will 
prove generally moſt beneficial - pre- 
ſerve the land from being too much 
exhauſted and make the beſt return. 

It is generally agreed, that ſucceſſive 
un of white grain impoveriſh the 
3 ground, 
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ground, and fill it with weeds, not ad- 
mitting the culture. neceſſary to deſtroy 
them; though in ſome counties two, 
nay three crops ' of white grain, as 
wheat, barley, and bats, are taken ſuc- 
ceſſively, and the land, thus exhauſted, 
laid down in graſs for two or three 
years, to be reſted: the conſequence of 
which uſually is, that the latter crop 
is very poor the ſeeds do badly the 
land is impoveriſhed—and filled with 
weeds inſtead of graſs. 

Between every crop of white grain, 
except in ſome very peculiar ſoils, there 
ſhould always be a fallow—clover— 
a hoed crop of turneps—coleſeed— 
or beans. The beſt huſbandry. will 
introduce a fallow every fourth year 3 
none ſhould exceed a fifth. 

If the land be heavy, wettiſh, al 
apt to poach, turneps are nat ſuited to 
it; but beans on ſuch we land * 


ceed well. wie 
= 6h Either 
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Eicher of the following modes 0 of 
facceſiion will in fuch _— ſacceed :: 


| 1 1 'T allow; 

Barley, Wheat, Barley, 
Clover, Beans, Beans, 

Wheat, Barley. Wheat. 
„Beans? 


T be firſt of theſe I Wr as moſt pro- 
Aude if the land does not grow too 
*- Whenever the beans hea a crop 
of white grain, they ſhould be drilled 
and: hoed, to clean: the land, and keep 
the ſoil more divided ; and I adviſe to 
hoe, even if they are ſown broad- caſt, 
though in this country they content 
themſelves with putting on their ſheep, 
when the beans are ſhot above-ground : 
they pick out the weeds, but will not 
hurt the beans ; ; but this is 1 fear of 
little benefit. 

In lighter foils, on ce ſandy, 
lime-ſtone, and the convertible lands, 
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as they are called, turneps—barley— 
clover=wheat—form the moſt advan- 
tageous ſucceſſion ; and, with the leaſt 
expence of culture, generally bring the 
moſt conſiderable returns. 

It is of importance, that the mode 
of culture purſued be ſuch as to pro- 
vide full employment for the teams 
during the whole year, a little reſt 
being allowed after ſeed-time, when 
harder work lies on them, than at other 
ſeaſons. | 

1 would adviſe alſo, that no guest 
quantity of land be ever cultivated, 
than can be well cultivated. I am ſure 
a farmer will, in the end, gain more, 
by loſing a year's rent in a fallow, than 
by ſowing, where the land is not in 
order. One- acre, well managed, will 
produce as much as two that are foul 
and impoveriſhed ; and half the ſeed, 
and-nearly half the expence of Wehr. 
are ſaved. 

1 A 
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I would hint alſo, 6 that I have uni- 
formly obſerved, for many years paſt, 
the great adyantage of ſowing early: 
where the ſoil has been equal, and the 
management in no wiſe different, the 
produce has been much in favour of 
the early-ſown grain. It gains ſtrength, 
if a winter crop, before the ſevere froſts 
ſet in, and having taken firm and deep 
root, is leſs liable to be deſtroyed; and 
if a ſpring crop, by being ſowed early, 
it covers the ground, and keeps in the 
moiſture, ſo that the ſummer's drought 
does not ſo much affect it, and check 
vegetation: not to mention the even- 
neſs of the crop; whilſt the late-fown 
is ſure to come up in patches, if the 
weather proves dry, and a part lies 
buried under the clod, and does not 
vegetate, or cannot ſtruggle through the 
hardened ſurface, - 

Only it muſt be abfeding, chat ydur 
clover-ſced ſhould not be ſown too 


D 4 ſoon : 


EEE 
ſoon: it may be harrowed in with the 
latter-ſown barley à but if the firſt- 
ſown be ſhot out before the clover is 
put in, paſs. the light roller only over 
it, as the ſeed is generally ſufficiently 
billed, or covered nne 79 4 ſo. 
ſmall. - 7 
In the bestemibis lade, che follow - 
ing fucceſſion of crops I would recom- 
mend, as producing the beſt returns 
with the leaſt expence of culture. 


OY 


PREPARE 9 your vio — 
breaking up your ſtubbles before 
Chriſtmas, or immediately after. The 
ſroſt and ſnow have by this means. 
eafier admiſſion to take hold of 2 
land, divide, and mellow it. 
Ridge it well up, and let . a 


clear water- furrow, to drain off the wet 
which 
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which falls, as faſt as poſſibe Stand- 
ing water on the land is very hurtful. 
Make open drains, either with the 
ploughi or ſpade; to the moſt depending 
part of the field. The rpc tilth 
is kept the better... 
As ſoon as your ſeediidine in the 
prag is over; or before, if "weeds be- 
gin to vegetate ſtrongly, givę your tilth 
one tine or two of the heavy harrow. 
About ten days or a fortnight after, 
if you can, but at leaſt ſome time in 
May, plough again, and raiſe as good a 
depth of earth as the ſoil will admit, 
caſting down the land and cleaving the 
ridges: be careful only not to go too 
deep; to turn up the cold under-ſtra- 
rainy: py" would do more ne than 
11 hs weeds are not t bade a 
pms mae; give another tine of the 
drag harrow ; for it cannot be too 
often inculcated, that to keep the land 
D 59 -: - con 
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clean is the firſt object. Vou had 
better much, contract the quantity 
of arable, and lay a part of the farm 
down in graſs, than attempt more than 
you can thoroughly cultivate. Endea- 
vour to plough dry. Better let your 
team be idle, than to work in the 
wet ground. The land ſtarches, if it 
is at all tenacious, and the weeds take 
root, and vegetate as bad as ever, ſo 
that you have all your work to do over 
again. Farmers, when they ſet in for 
ploughing, often go on wet or dry; but 
I am very ſure, by ſo doing, they fre- 
quently do themſelves much more harm 
than good. 6 1 
Tour muck in winter, during the 
froſt, ſhould be carried to an heap, as 
near your fallow as you can, that it 
may be ready to be laid on the land 
the quicker, when time is precious; 
but if your yard be near your fallow, it 
may be ſufficient to throw up the dung 
(18362 6 | to 
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to ferment and putrefy, and ſave the 
expence of double carting. Jy 
As far as your fold extends, cookies 
more will be wanting. The reſt of 
your. fallows. ſhould; be mucked, and 
well mucked, if you would reap a good 
crop: twenty load, at leaſt, to an acxe, or 
more, if you can taiſe it. Not one crop, 
but four, are to receive benefit from it. 
Spread the manure as ſoon as it is 
carried. If it lies any lepgth. of time 
in heaps, the ground is manured un- 

equally. by what drains from the heap, 
and the crops come in tufts. 
It ſhould alſo be ploughed in as ſoon 
as poſſible after it is ſpread, as the 
ſummer's. ſun will otherwiſe exhale | 
ſome of its richeſt particles, which mix- 
ed well with the ſoil during its moiſter 
ſtate, add greatly to its fertility. Some 
farmers, very imprudently and care- 
leſsly, ſpread their muck, and let it lie 
for months on their fallows, thinly ex- 
D 6 | poſed 


11 
poſed to the ſcorching heat, till more 
than half its efficacy is evaporated. 

Be ſure not to be too late in your 
ſeeding. Moſt perſons ſow at twice; 
that they may have a ſucceſſion. The 
latter end of June, or. the beginning of 
July, your turneps ſhould be in the 
ground. . T hey have a much better 
proſpect of ſucceſs then; as I have ob- 
ſerved there generally. falls. about the 
end of Juhe, ſome heavy ſhowers, and 
the quicker the vegetation after they 
ate ſown, the leſs is their danger from 
that deſtructive inſect the fly, which 
cannot hurt them after they have gotten 
their rough leaf. The difference of a 
week, nay, ſometimes of a day, in 
ſowing, is ſurpriſing. 4 

If you are early in ſowing, ſhould 
the crop be injured by the fly, you will 
be yet in time to ſow again; though IT 
have ſeldom ſeen the ſecond ſowing 
produce a great crop. Moſt farmers in 
7 "on 
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that caſe merely harrow in the ſeed; 
but if your teams can poſſibly be ſpared, 
I would by all means adviſe you to 
plough up the land again, before you 
ſow, or the turneps will never come't6- 
any conſiderable ſize, however favour- 
able the weather may prove. 

If the weather be dry, I recommendꝭ 
from experience, ſoaking the ſeed three 
or four hours in water, till it ſwells. 
conſiderably; drain it from the water, 
and ſift on it ſome aſhes; this will 
conſiderably increaſe the quantity, and 
be an advantage in ſowing, as it will 
be ſpread thinner, and more even. 

Though I am not ſure that any 
thing will prove an effectual preſerva- 
tive, I am diſpoſed to believe, that if 
the ſeed ſtood a day or two in a veſſel, 
well mixed with ſome flower of brim- 
ſtone, and the dried leaves of elder 
powdered, and then ſown together 
with theſe ingredients, the ſmell, which 
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is remarkably offenſive to the inſect 
tribe, might prevent the fly from fix- 
ing on the tender leaf. The expence 
is ſo trivial, that it certainly is worth 
repeated trials, as it can do no hurt; 
and if it proves of ſervice, as I firmly 
believe it doth, a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage is gaine. | 
I am ſure that univerſally we ſow too 
thick. They ſay you muſt ſow ſome 
for birds, and ſome for the fly: but 
wherever that fatal inſect faſtens, the 
crop is ſpoiled, be it never ſo thick; 


and where it doth not, we are ſure al- 
ways to have too many. After all the 
harrowing you can give them, when 


they are above ground, thoſe which 
come up ſo very thick together, are 
very difficultly hoed diſtinct: two or 


three plants are left cloſe to each other, 


and the roots thereby ſtinted from be- 
ing ſo large as they would have been 
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if ſingle; and in theſes is _ one: Gs 
ſtance for feeding. | 

Two quarts-of ſeeds: or 572 is fully 
ſufficient for an acre, if ſown-even ;; and 
when mixed-with aſhes and brimſtone, 
will fill the fingers of the ſower as 
much as twice the quantity of clean 
ſeed. I repeat it, on every account 
ſow thin: I never yet in my life ſaw 
a crop; of turneps, on any proper and 
well-managed land, which eſcaped the 
fly, but was abundantly too-thick. | 

Before you ſow, harrow the tilth 
very fine: ſome give the ſeed one tine 


after it is ſown; but if the land be 


kindly and mellow, it will be ſufficient 
to paſs over it the light roller buſned; 
as the more ſuperficially it lies covered 
with earth, the quicker it vegetates, and 
will be the ſooner out of danger. 
Hoe early, before your leaves grow 
too thick: nothing is more hurtful 
than to ſuffer them to ſmother each 
other 
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other at firſt; they never afterwards 
recover, be they hoed never ſo care 
fully. Therefore in time engage ſaf-- 
ficient hands, that you may not be 
obliged to wait when the turneps are 
fit for hoeing; and if they are thick, 
harrow them without fear; you never 
need apprehend pulling up too many. | 
The conſtant: fault of well- ſet turneps 
is, that they are left too near each 
ether. When I have ſtood by my 
hoers, I have thought they had out up» 
every plant, ſo great ſeemed the de- 
ſtruction; but I never yet had reaſon: 
to complain that they hoed them too 
thin, but often the very contrary: 
therefore, in a fortnight or three weeks 
after the firſt hoeing, they ſhould” be 
again looked over, and thinned where 
too many are left. They ſhould be 
diſtant from each other nine or (en 
inches at leaſt, as it is amazing bo-. 
1 m. a good turnep will occupy. 
Your 
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Your hoers ſhould not ſkim the 
ground ſuperficially, * or exerciſe the 
corner of their hoe too much, as they 
are very apt to do in idleneſs and haſte, 
oounting it ſufficient to ſet the plants 
at proper diſtances; without ſtirring 
the ſoil. They ſhould be made to lean 
pretty hard on the handle, and plough 
up deeper ; as this effectually deſtroys 
the weeds, and, by looſening the boils 
greatly promotes vegetation, 7 
Never hoe (if poſſible) Whilſt the 
ground is wet. The weeds vegetate, 
and the turnepa, which were loofened 
catch again, and _ joys work ſcarce 
half done 41/5 464 142d. 
This is an ic but a moſt 
neceſſary / part of culture. In ſome 
counties I am informed they never hoe, 

but imagine if they fill the ground 
with leaves it is ſufficient z when ex- 
perience demonſtrates, that the food 
and weight of one acre of hoed 
| turneps 
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turneps will exceed ſix of ſuch as are 
left to themſelves. AE rea 136 450004 

The general price of hoeing with: 
us, is fx, ſhillings. an. acte, and two. 
quarts of ale, which, may be laid at 


three pence; as I apprehend, When 
malt is under thirty-ſix, ſhillings a 


quarter, a quart of ale ſtands us in 


three half-pence, allowing eight buſh- 
els to the hogſhead: and, as the farmer 
can brew ſo much cheaper, and afford 
to make his ale better than the publi- 
can, it is an advantage to the men, 
whenever they work by the great, to 
have a part of their wages rather in 
beer than Maney and no loſs to Weir 


aten n one | 


A good hand at — will 1 gain 
from half a crown to upwards of three | 
ſhillings a day wages; but they need 
good looking after, as they are gene- 
rally too much in haſte, and want to 
earn exorbitant wages. 1 

ite ; An 
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An ire of hoed turneps may be 
eſtimated from thirty ſhillings to fifty ; 
for land that will not rife to the firſt 
ſum is not worth” the labour and e- 
pence: but be the turneps never 1⁰ 
good, it is not to be expected that this 
ſnould be a ſaving crop. The ſucceed- 
ing ones are to reimburſe” you for the 
expones of the fallow, 14 4974 00 
Some perſons draw their” turneps, 
eſpecially if the land be moiſt and apt 
to ſtople, and Figs we them either on 
their fatting oxen, or eee 
land carry them to the ſheep. 
the leaſt trouble, and what will — 
advantage the land, is to hurdle them 
off for ſheep- feed; and if the land will 
not bear to be trampled, it is better to 
change the ſucceſſion, and — 
ſomk other eourſ .. d 

If they are drawn for oxen, fy 
ſhould be waſhed, and fliced, for which 
there is a very Soph, machine, which 

| a boy 
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a boy can turn. They are put into a 
hopper, and a ſtrong board with iron 
flicers fixed in it, turned by a handle, 
diſpatches 4 a conſiderable quantity very 
Boy: and indeed ivis farpriing what; 
a quantity oxen require. As turneps 
are a very watery 9955 ſome hay. is 
always neceſſary. 
The ſheep put n bs 
quite forward, and nearly fit for the 
butcher; for, if poor, they will not 
get fat on them. The benefit. of feed - 
ing will ariſe, not ſo much from the 
Increaſe of weight, though they will 
conſiderably improve, 48s fromthe in- 
creaſe of ptice in the. ſpring. They 
are probably bought at autumn fbr 
wo pence halfpenny #' pound; or under 
and ſold in ſpring from three Pence 
RY up ſo high: as to five pence. 
A good acre of turneps will carry: 


from four to fix ſheep: through the 


winter, which ſhould pay on an aves 
rage: 
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rage about eight ſhillings a head. The 
ſeoopings alſo, after the fat ſheep or 
the lambs are paſt them, will afford 
ſome food for your ſtore floek2** 539410 

One caution I cannot forbear adding; 
Herden opulde ſuffered- loſs by not 
obſerving it: don't feed your turneps 
too late in the ſpring: for though late 
food is precious, in order to keep the 
ſheep: to the deareſt time, yet the loſs 
in the ſubſequent crop is greater | than 
any gain you can hope from the ſheep; 
eſpeciully if the ſummer proves dry, 
and the ground, by the winter's wet, 
is trodden hard; in which caſe it will 
break up very cloddy; and perhaps 
the barley crop, and what is mbre im- 
portant, the ſeeds ſown oH it, will be 
greatly injured. 1 would, therefore, . 
at lateſt, have my turneps eaten off be- 
fore the laſt week in Aptil, that all 


the barley might be bun before Per. 
_ 91f7..91336K 3 W uns“ * 


I ac- 


TE 
. ., acknowledge, that F the fammer 
proves wet, barley-ſown in May has 
ſucceeded; very well: But, from long 
obſervation, I am convinced, that the 
early-ſown barley, nine times out of 


ten, proves the beſt, and the ficit-ſown | 
the "Per ne iz: 2014s: E 
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oo +COLESEED- OR R ae 
%% lneupzddait 2613 a. 
IN land 5 and loamy, e or 
rape is often ſoyn . inſtead of ume, 
and proves a more profitable erop- 
When the fallow is prepared as be⸗ 
Fink it may be ſown early, in July, but 
not ſooner. If the, ſeaſon be very dry, 
the ſeed may, be ſoaked in water. At 
has one ſignal advantage over turneps, 
that it is in no danger from the fly. 
be, quantity of this ſeed: ſown. on 
an acre 1s uſually a gallon; ; but half that 
quantity, or a little more, if uniforms, 
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ly ſpread, would be ſufficient. When 
ſown too thick it ſpindles into a long 
| ſtalk, is weak; the leaves change colour, 
and drop off, and five ſtalks ſearce pro- 
duce as much food as one good one. 

It is not the cuſtom to hoe it, as 
they do turneps. But I ſhall be in- 
duced to try hoeing another year, con- 
vinced that a plant of coleſeed, if the 
ſoil is proper for it, will require as 
large or a larger ſpace to ſpread than a 
turnep;; and if the ſoil is not good, it 
cannot produce mal —_— ge ma- 
nagement. de TUQ 
Good coleſeed will 1 turen er 
eight ſheep to an acre, and bring them 
forwards much faſter than turneps 3 
the coleſeed being more oily in its na» 
ture, and more ſubſtantial food. 1 
have known it fo ſtrong and high, that 
the ſheep were forced to eat their 1 
as they mth „ Mente ge 
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The ſheep ſhould go on freſh as be- 
fore, in order to go off in the ſpring; 
though 1 have known lean ſheep go on 
in November on coleſeed, and ſold off 
fat before Lady-day; which on e 
is ſcarcely ever the caſe. | 
Of turneps a ſmall portion mould be 
hurdled off every other day, or every 
week at fartheſt ; but where coleſeed 
is, you ſhould leave the whole open to 
the ſtock ; for if a part be hurdled off, 
and the ſheep confined to eat down the 
coleſeed on one fide, before they are 
put on the other, they will have taken 
to the ſtalk, of which they grow moſt 
fond, and which is the moſt fattening 
part; and when put to the freſh cole» 
ſeed, inſtead of feeding on the leaf, 
they immediately attack the ſtalks, and 
make confiderable waſte. | 
14 If a crop of barley follows, the cole- 
1 ſeed may be eaten as late as turneps, 
1 ind will be bitten quite into the ground. 
1 924 | But 
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But if it is intended. to be for ſeed the 
following year, it ſhould not be eaten 
after Valentine, or. the end af F W 
| at fartheſt. 288 ior 0 15 An ien! 
The ſeed is a very profitable anticle; 
where it ſucceeds Well : ſcarce; any 
crop pays like it. I have been aſſured 
ſome fen lands produce a daſt (ten quar- 
ters and half) on an acte; and in general 
good land with us (and no other ſhould 
| be ſown with coleſeed) will yield from 
three to five quarters an acre. 
The price of the ſeed differs greatly, 
from fifteen pounds a laſt to twenty- 
eight: even an acte of Wheat will 
ſcarcely, on an average, equal i een 
Ney broken up, land, after a ſpring 
crop gr, two, ſucceeds generally well 
with coleſecd, on a falloy. Wheat ſel- 
dom anſwers on ſuch, land, till after 
the coleſeed crop, which, greatly. de- 
ſtroys the weeds, ſmothering. every 
thing under it, when vigorouͥs. 8 
* A crop 
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A erop of this ſeed is ſuppoſed very 
much to exhauſt the land; but I am 
not myſelf convinced of the truth of 
this ſuppaſition. Other leguminous 
crops are leſs impoveriſhing than fari- 
naceous ones. But ſhould this be the 
caſe, the profit gained will afford more 
manure and better culture to recover it, 
if exhauſted.” et 
The expence attending the ſeed crop 
35. not inconſiderable, in Bird keeping 
(for it is ſure to collect a numerous 
Hoſt upon it)—reaping—which cannot 
be done under- ten or twelve ſhillings 
an acre—and then- threſhing, with all 
the neceſſary apparatus, which. it re- 
quires, of cloth, fledges, &c. 
| ./ Thoſe who have not a proſpect of 
_ annually raiſing rape for ſeed, had beſt 
hire theſe things; which is done with 
3 half a guinea a day. From twenty 
to thirty men, or more perhaps, are 
4 aeceſlary for the threſhing in the field; 


11 
and their wages, victuals, and drink 
do not come: ſhort. df half a crown, 
or three ſhillings a day each. 
After the coleſeed is reaped, which 
muſt be done before it is thorough - 


ripe, let it lie in reaps for ſeveral days, 
that the ſtraw, may get thoroughly wi⸗- 


thered and criſp. I have knovn it rain: 
for a week at intervals upon it, without 
its receiving any conſiderable damage. 
Be not, therefore, in haſte to threth,. 
but allow it ſufficieat field room. | 

As it is threſhed and winnowed im- 
mediately in the field, the whole is fit 
for ſale at once, and the return of the 
crop ſpeedy, which is a conſiderable ad- 
vantage. 

The fold on the abs is the beſt 
preparative: for coleſeed; but I have 
known on new broken up land a good 
crop from the fallow alone: though it 
ought to be manured, if not folded. 
If wheat is intended to ſucceed your 
| E 2 . -» cole= 
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coleſeed, break up your ſtubble imme- 
diately; though this is ſeldom done, 
and it is only once plowed in general, 
and ſown immediately on the firſt tilth. 
But I am perſuaded a better culture 
will enſure the ſubſequent crop; and 
if you can give it a little of the fold or 
manure, the better. In a fortnight after 
ploughing, give it a tine of the great 
Harrow, to clean it well. This will en- 
ſure a good crop of wheat, and may en- 
able you to ſow clover on it, or follow- 
it with another crop of peaſe or beans 
before the return of a fallow. If the 
wheat be ſown on one tilth, without 
fold or manure, a fallow muſt ſucceed 
„ | e TLOETFIF 
It is uſual to burn the ſtalks, chaff, 
and refuſe of the coleſeed, on the land, 
where they lie after the threſhing ; but, 

if your farm-yard is not very diſtant, I 
very much recommend carting them 
fthither immediately, where, by the 
trampling 


| 1 FF 4 
trampling of the cattle during the fol- 
lowing winter, they will rot, and very 
much increaſe your heap of manure ; 
whilſt, in burning, the beſt parts fly off, 
and the aſhes left are too inconfiderable 
in quantity to be of any material benefit 


to the land. 


If you mean an entire fallow, unk 
out coleſeed or turneps, it is of eſſen- 
tial conſeguence, during the ſummer, 
to keep the tilth as clean as poſſible. 
A crop of weeds exhauſts it as much as 
any thing, and they are ſure to come 
in plenty. Therefore, after the firſt 
ſtirring, not only repeat it, if neceſſary, 
a ſecond time, but ſet your boys, in an 
afternoon, to ſpud up the docks and 
thiſtles, deep in the ground, that they 
may be effe cually deſtroyed. 
If folded or mucked in ſummer, ſtir 
it as ſoon as the fold is paſſed on, and 
the muck ſpread. 
If — fallow be deſigned for burkey, 
E 3 care- 
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carefully ridge it up at winter, that it 
may lie as dry as poffible; then lay on 
your muck, which will communicate 
its goodneſs chiefly to the ſuperficial 
ſoil, waſhing in during the winter, and 
in no danger of being exhaled by the 
ſun. 
Whenever you mean to lay down 
land in graſs- ſeed for ſome years, a fal- 
low will be eſſentially neceſſary. Some, 
out of covetouſneſs, are unwilling t 
loſe a year's crop; and thus often lay 
down their land in ſeeds, where it is 
ſo foul, or out of heart, that they either 
miſcarry, or in a very few years it be- 
comes neceſſary to * them u 5 


again. 


ON BARLEY. 


BARLEY ſhould fellow turneps— 
or coleſeed—or a fallow, with clover- 
ſeed upon it; and if fown in time ſel- 

dom 


We 

dom fails to ſucceed. One ploughing 
and harrowing puts it into the ground. 
The ſeams ſhould be taken narrow, 
the ploughing not be too deep, and 
only through the ſoil, which is tho- 
roughly pulveriſed; which will make 
the tilth work fine, and * the 

—_ | 
If the weathier prove dry, and the 
ground alſo, I ſteep my barley before 
ſowing. For, if the dry ſeaſon laſts 
any time, it may otherwiſe remain a 
great while in the ground, and come 
up unequally, as if ſown at 2 
times. | 
In general, four buſhels om in acre is 

no more than the quantity neceſſary; 


though I have repeatedly, on a very 
rich loam, ſown but a little more than 
one, and ſometimes two buſhels, and 
had very full crops. On its firſt com- 
ing up, indeed, it appeared compara- 
tively thin, and the neighbours aſſerted 

E. 4. there 
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there would be no crop; but in June it 
began to ſpread and tiller out, and be- 
fore haryeſt became too heavy, the 
ſtraw, though ſtrong, growing very tall. 
But the caſe of very rich loams is not 
to be a precedent for our common 
arable lands. Indeed I have heard it 
confidently. preſcribed, and ſupported 
with pretended arguments, that poor 
land muſt have leſs ſeed than rich, that 
it may have room to ſpread and col- 
lect nutriment. But I may appeal to 
the experience of every practical far- 
mer for the confutation of ſuch ang 
ſertion. 
Unleſs the ſeed ſown on por land, 
and ſuch as is commonly under the 
plough, fills the ground pretty thick 
with ſtems, the root in ſuch ſoils will 
never tiller much, ſo as to cover the 
ground. And barley, if it does not 
lodge, cannot be too thick. But-com- 
mon arable land ſeldom affords any 
| great 
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great length of ſtraw, and is leſs apt to 
lodge with wet, ſo that we have ſcarce 
ever reaſon to complain of the crop 
being too full: and if this be the caſe 
where four . buſhels are ſown, what 
muſt it have been had there been only 
two ? The idea of ſaving the ſeed would 
be found very bad economy. 
The clover to be ſown, is beſt har- 
rowed in with the laſt-ſown barley. It 
needs but one tine of the harrows, and 
ſhould be rolled immediately: but it 
is beſt defer ſowing the clover-ſeed till 
the end of April on the early-ſown bar- 
ley ; for if it is ſown earlier, and comes 
up, and a night or two-of ſharp froſt 
happens, it will be very injurious. The 
roller buſhed will be ſufficient to hill 
the clover. 

The quantity of clover-ſeed ſown on 
the barley ſhould! be proportioned to 
the uſe, for which the future crop is 
deſigned. If for feeding, or green fod- 

E 5 der, 
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der, or hay alone, the clover cannot be 
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too thick, and ſixteen or twenty pounds 
on an acre will not be too much. But 


if you mean to take a crop of ſeed clo- 


ver after the firſt mowing, then ten or 
twelve pounds will be fully ſufficient, 
as diſtant and diſtinct plants are ſure to 
produce the beſt and largeſt quantity of 
ſeed. If the clover is thick and heavy, 
it is ſure to be laid before it is ripe; a 
young and freſh crop of heads is put 
forth, and the ſeed ſpoiled, many of the 


Reads deaf, and the A incon- 


ſiderable. 
Some have beende that clover, 
and all graſs- ſeeds, ſhould be ſown 


alone, or at leaſt the barley very thin. 


Thoſe who chuſe to ſpeculate in agri- 
culture will, if attended to, frequently 


deceive and miſlead. So far from prov- 


ing in any meaſure injurious, I am per- 
ſuaded, from the cleareſt evidence of 
experience, that the barley is beneficial : 

2 the 
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the-beſt clover being uſually under the 
beſti crop of corn, unleſs the barley 
| lodges, when it unavoidably deſtroys 
every thing under it. But as Jong as: 
it ſtands up, be it never ſo thick ſet, 
the barley ſerves as a protection for the 
young clover, .keeps the ground moith, - 
preſerves it from the ſcorching beams 
of the ſun, and if it keeps the elover 
under, ſo as not to riſe high, the better; 
for it is a well-known obſervation a- 
mong all practical farmers, that the 
clover- which is among weak barley, 
and vegetates ſo ſtrongly, as to ſtruggle 
above the corn, and get into flower the 
firſt year, is not ſo good the year fol- 
lowing, having already too much ex- 
hauſted itſelf, as well as injured the 
crop of barley. 

Of all the produce of the field, none 
conduces ſo much to advance the re- 
venues of the kingdom as barley, It 
is aſtoniſhing at the firſt mention, yet 

E 6 demon- 
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demonſtrably clear, that in many parts 
of this kingdom an acre of barley, ma- 
nufactured into beer, pays twenty times 
more to the exciſe than the whole rent 
of the land. There are thouſands and 
ten thouſands of acres of barley land 
let from five to eight ſhillings an acre, 
which in a good year will produce from 
four to five quarters of barley, or up- 
wards : each quarter of barley pays at 
the malt-houſe about ten and ſix-pence 
duty: from every quarter of malt, I 
am informed, a brewer makes three 
barrels of porter, the duty on which is 
eight ſhillings a barrel ; ſo that an acre 
of barley, productive of five quarters, 
pays ten ſhillings and fix-pence at the 
malting, (out of which a deduction is 
allowed by the laſt act to common 
brewers, but the whole charged at the 
malting on all private families) and 
fix pounds at the brewhouſe, What 
b an 
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an amazing ſum! += === = beſides the 
land-tax ! 
harley is a tender grain, and will 
not bear wet: if water ſtands in the 
furrows, or there be under- ground 
ſprings, which make the land ſquaſhy, 
there the blade grows yellow, and pe- 
riſnes; the moraſſy parts ſhould there- 
fore be drained, not merely by open 
furrows, but by under-ground drains, 
elſe all the labour and ſeed will be 
thrown away 

Weed it clean Se thiſtles, and the 
like unwelcome occupants; this is a 
moſt neceſſary attention: they who are 
careleſs in this reſpect ſuffer conſider- 


ably; the weeds, perfect their ſeeds, 


rob the corn, and foul the land. 
Barley will bear to ſtand after it is 
ripe much better than wheat or oats, 
as it ſcarce ever ſheds, and will hang 
its head a good while before it breaks 
off. It may therefore, when ſtraitened 
| for 
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for hands in harveſt, be left an 


and mowed laſt. i 
In fome counties they mow ir with 
a cradle ſcythe, and lay it very neat in 
ſwarths, ſo as to be gathered and 
bound in ſheaves :-as they do alſo their 


rakings ; carrying with them ſheafs of 
long wheat-ſtraw, called by them reed, 


for bands. I'think it a good method, 
but an increaſe of trouble; and in har-- 
veſt-time expedition is of importance. 
In general, after being left in the ſwarth 
a few days, if there are many greens in 
it, they ſhock and rake it; which is 
frequently done by women, at one Thats 
ling the acre. . 

If there ſhould be much clover with 


the barley, it may be neceffary to turn 
the ſwarth, and let it lie a day or two 


the longer before it is ſhocked : if the 
harveſt proves wet, this unpleaſant. 
work will ſometimes need be repeated 
once or twice; for if the barley grows 

in 
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in the ſwarth or ſhock, it is ſpoiled? 
for malting. 
In ſhocking barley, I am Arne the 
ſhocks be not made too large, eſpecially 
in a catching ſeaſon; though the con- 
trary is uſually practiſed. If a ſmaller 
ſhock be wetted, a very ſhort fair blaſt 
will, if it be new made, or lightly 
ſhook up, dry it ſufficiently to preſerve - 
it from ſhooting; but if a large cock 
is wetted, it will ſoon heat, and ſhoot. 
and though a little may be preſerved 
dry in the middle, the ſides and bottom 
will be greatly hurt, the farmer being 
afraid to diſturb it, for fear of letting 
the rain into it, and ſuffering greater 
loſs : even in fair weather, if, through 
the hurry of buſineſs, a large ſhock is 
obliged to be left a confiderable while 
unmoved,. the warmth will draw up 
the damp at bottom, and conſiderably . 
injure it; and how much more, if the 
weather proves wet and ſultry? If but 
| one 


l 
one dry day comes, ſmaller cocks will 
be ſooner in order for carrying, and leſs 
endanger the heating of the ſtack. 2 

Be ſure, if full of .clover or greens, 
give your barley ſufficient field room; 
for nothing will be a greater loſs, than 
carrying it too ſoon, and cauſing it to 
heat when laid up. We are naturally 
eager to have the crop ſecured under 
thatch or cover, and thereby apt to be 
too much- in haſte. to carry : a day or 
two longer in the field would have 
faved it to perfection. 

If clover-barley be well got, it. is 
very good fodder, and will ſpare your 
valuable hay; as your working cattle 
may be fed with it in part, and your 
ſtore beaſts improve by it. 
If the ſummer and autumn prove 

dry, though the clover appears ſcarce 
viſible after harveſt, deſpair not of a 
crop the following year. After the 
firſt rain it will begin to ſhew itſelf, 
3 i and 
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and the next ſpring agreeably exceed 
your expectations; and if deſigned for 
ſeed-clover, it is ſeldom too thin, if 


the plants have not failed in very large 


patches. 

My clover crop in 1778, after kit 
veſt, appeared very wretched, and my 
manager, as well as myſelf, doubted 


whether it would ever come to any 
thing, as in carefully examining - the 


ground, in many places you could 
ſcarce diſcern a plant in a yard, The 
dry ſpring of the year following was 


very unfavourable to the firſt crop of 
clover-hay, and I believe I had not 
three good loads from thirteen acres, 


I determined thereupon to plobgh- up 
the land for a fallow, and proceeded to 
do ſo with about an acre and a half of 


the bareſt; when a day's rain, and a 
ſtrong appearance of vegetation, en- 


gaged me to leave the reſt for ſeed, as 
an experiment, that I might ſee what 
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it would « come to. The cloſe Was aces 
cordingly mowed: for ſeed, and every 
perſon 'who- ſaw: it was amazed from 
whence ſo great. a burden came; 1 
never had before to appearance-a fuller, 
evener, and. better crop of ſeed : in- 
deed there was in many places too 
much; for though in hundreds of 


places the roots ſtood a yard diſtant 


from each other, after ſome genial 
rains the ſhoots became ſo luxuriant, 
and the root, which was not exhauſted. 
by the firſt crap, ſent forth ſo many 
lateral branches quite round the crown,. 
that in ſeveral places it: was laid, and 
in the thinneſt: the vacancy. of a foot 
could ſcarce be found; and there you 
are ſure of the beſt ſeed. 


J mention this particularly, chat no 


— may deſpair of their clover,. 
though to.appearance, after a dry har- 


veſt, it may ſeem to have failed ;. nay: 


even, if. after a. dry ſpring the firſt 


mowing: 


So A an A a= 2a aa 
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mowing may be inconſiderable, the 
ſeed· crop may yet abundantly make up 
the deficiency, It is ſurpriſing how 
| large a ſpace a fingle root of clover, in 
luxuriant vegetation, will fill. 

It is evident, that where the clover 
is thin and in patches, it will not at 
all anſwer for feeding, nor ſhould it be 
truſted for a crop of hay; and there- 
fore, unleſs hazarded for ſeed, ſhould: 
be ploughed up, in winter or ſpring, 
for a wheat fallow; unleſs a crop of 
beans be taken: which, if the land be 
clean, may be ſucceeded. by wheat on 
the bean-ſtubble. EN 

The clover, after harveſt; may be 
eaten till the farſt froſt, and by ſheep. 
only; but they fhould. be off before 
Chriſtmas. The root takes deep hold: 
of the ground, and will not be hurt; 
and the leaf, if not fed off, would be 
cut down by the ſeverity of the win 
ter, This will retard for a while the- 
neceſlity- 
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neceſſity of putting your flock to cole- 


laid on the enſuing year, yet I appre- 
hend the feed of the clover in autumn 
the ſame year will nearly repay it, and 
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ſummer ann if good, it will | 
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ſeed or turneps, and prolong and in- , 
_ creaſe your ſpring food, at which time H þ 
it is moſt valuable. 1 
Though the expence of the clover- Ml þ 
ſeed ſown on the barley may juſtly be f 


leave no expence chargeable on the W t 

next. | t 

a 

| f 

ON CLOVER, 1 

| T 

THIS is the next crop in i Wert f 

ſion, and, where it takes well, one of 

the moſt valuable; there being no ex- 
pence upon it, but the mere mowing 

and making, until the ſeed comes to 

the flail. 1 

Some chuſe to feed their W 7 t 


carry 
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carry five or ſix ſheep to an acre; per- 
haps more, if the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable. It requires to be ſtocked 
hard, contrary to moſt other feeding 
grounds ; for, if it is not kept low, and 
bare, as ſoon as it ſhoots into ſtem, and 
flowers, the ſheep will not touch it. 
Some feed it only to the middle of 
June, and then ſhut it up for a crop of 
hay or ſeed ; if tor ſeed, care ſhould be. - 
taken to ſkim it over with a ſcythe, to 
take down all the tufts that are left, 
and every ſtalk which hath flowered : 
ſometimes this may. be worth raking 
up, or, if very inconſiderable, it may 
remain. Theſe patches are generally 
found to produce only deaf heads, and 
would prevent the crop from coming 
equally and ripening uniformly. 
But to make the crop of clover moſt 
profitable to the farmer, and I am per- 
ſuaded moſt beneficial to the land, firſt 
take a crop of hay, and then of ſeed, 
3 I. 


W 
Tt is-moſt profitable for the farmer; for 


if you lay the hay- crop only at five and 


twenty ſhillings an acre, which I think 
is below its average value, and the crop 
of ſeed at two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty, ſuppoſing the price of ſeed as 
fluctuating between thirty and forty 
ſhillings a hundred, this will produce, 
ſuppoſing two hundred only, at thirty- 


five ſhillings, three pounds ten, which, 
at the loweſt, will give a produce in 


the whole of four pounds fifteen an 


acre; and if the ſeed be good or dear, 
- conſiderably more; which far exceeds, 


I believe, what can be returned from 
ſheep- feeding: for if you dedn& fix 


or ſeven ſhillings an acre for mowing, 


making, and ſtacking, and fifteen. or 


ſixteen for threſhing, you muſt alſo 


make ſome allowance for the muck 
obtained for the ground, and the be- 


nefit lean beaſts receive from the ſtraw, 
e Innt 4 1s yet more valuable, the 


nn 
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tailing ſeed, and clover chaff, ſufficiert 
to ſow a conſiderable quantity of land, 
and when laid on proportionably thick, 
as likely to-bring a-crap of clover as 
the beſt ſeed ; it being obſerved by the 
threſhers, that the beſt ſeed ſticks firmly 
to the huſks, and comes from the laſt 
drawings; ſo that, with all poffible 
care, much remains in- the chaff; of 
which the dung of the animals which 
feed upon it give the fulleſt demon- 
ſtration. I think I do not over=rate 
theſe advantages, if I lay them againſt 
the threſhing, and then a balance of 
clear profit, of four pounds nine ſhil- 
lings, and probably more, remains. 
When ſhepherd's wages, and acciden- 
tal loſſes of ſheep, are taken into the 
oppoſite account of ſheep-feeding, the 


balance will yet be more- conſiderable 
in favour of the mown-clover ; though 
it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſheep 
feed off the firſt crop, and the ſecond 


IL 1 
be FUR? for bed. che difference of ad- 
vantage may not be ſo great. But 
uſually the beſt crop is after mowing, 
and the vegetation; quicker.jatid more 
+ vigorous for the ſee . 
hat this is alſo moſt bengfeeral. forthe 
| "RE 1} am alſo convinced fr Om expe- 
- 4 ience. It may be ſaid, that the ſheep 
enrich the land by their affal : and hat 
the ground is exhauſted,” by carrying 
from it at two mowings ſo great a bur- 
den of crop; but, to oountetbalance 
this, it muſt he obſerved, that though 
ſheep, when folded cloſe on fallow 
land, leave it impregnated with their 
dung and urine, yet, when looſe, and 
dropping it at large in a field, t ãs thiply 
ſcattered, and expoſed to the ſummet's 
ſun, ſo that I apprehend a great part 
of the benefit is loſt ;—the- land: Aalfo, 
by being ſo much trodden, gets hard 
and ſtubborn ; the roots of the clover, 
it being eaten ſo bare, do not g wiſo 
= p-” " large, 
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large, nor puſh ſo deep in the ground ; 
—many, of the weeds, that, are not 
cropped in ſummer, perfect their ſeeds, 
and fill the land for another year. 

But when the clover. is mowed 
twice, theſe beneficial effects are evi= 
dent. The clover, during its growth, 
keeps the ground under it moiſt and 
open, retaining ſtrongly the rain and 
dews by its vigorous growth many 
of the lower ground weeds are ſmo- 
thered—or if they ſtruggle up and ap- 
pear in the clover, they are mowed 
with it before they perfect their ſeeds, 
and either totally deſtroyed, or ſo 
weakened that they can do no harm. 
The ſecond crop ſmothers entirely the 
weak ſhoot, or it falls as before, lear- 
ing the ground clean—a great quantity 
of leaf, both during its growth, and at 
the two mowings, falls and putrefies— 
the roots are conſiderably larger—and 
much of the ſtrong ſtalks on the crown 

e WOO DIST OY Ig 
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are left to plough i in=o' thit' ok the 

- hole; Tam perſuaded'it'wilt be "found, 
that the ground is in better orders 400 

a greater quantity of manure Tema 
ing after being mown, than when fed. 
And, as a conſequence pretty cleatly 
demonſtrating the fact, I have generally 
obſerved, that the crop of wheat which 
follows is cleaner, and heavier, -after 
mowing than feeding. 0 0 
The following management of clo- 
ver hath" anfwered very well with me, 

1 venture, thetefore, . recommend it 

to others. Hs Lec) | TS TE 17 
Shut u p your clover early * will 
be ſafeſt not to feed it after Chriſtmas, | 
that the early { pring, if the weather be 
mild, be e eaten dowp, but the 
| ground covered with leaf. Some indeed 
feed their clover till May, as early graſs 
s ſo very deſirable; but this caſts the 
hay-erop fo late In June or July, s 
e retard Gs e "tl 1 15 
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in danger of not ripening, or of be- 
ing damaged by the autumnal rains. 
5 Whereas, when 1 it is not fed in ſpring, | 
the clover-hay, is-ready-:early-in-June, 
and the ſeed-crop ripe before the end 
of September, and the land thereby 
prepared the earlier for the heat ſeed- 
ing; which, when drove late, eſpecially 
on cloveroſtubble, i is _ DEI to 
the o ð te 

Some, to ene a 088 W af 

Fay leave the firſt crop ſtanding till it 
is full in flower; but this injures both 
the hay and the ſeed alſo, as the ſtalk 
grows hard, and the root is exhauſt- 
ed: mov it, therefore, juſt as the firſt 
flowers begin to blow. I never defer 
it beyond the tenth of June. The hay, 
though leſs in bulk, is far better in 
quality, full of ſap, and the ſtalk ten- 
der. Horſes will greedily eat up every 
bit of it. If the clever is well got, 
gt r, n a little heated in the 
17 F 2 - mow, 
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mo, no hay is do grateful, or ſo hearten : 
ing for horſes; much proyender will 
be, ſaved by it,. 95 7 1d e 1 Hi Of 
Let it lie after it is mown ſeveral 
days in che ſwarthz turn it once over, 
without breaking it; a day or two after, 
according jon Santher is favourable, 
cock it JI» £25197 es noc 28 1% 
Be ſure ha he are made very 
ſmall, that the wind may go through 
them, as it makes jitſelf thereby into 
would loſe a great deal of the leaf. 
Turn the cocks over once before you 
carry it. Let there be ſome ſap in ĩt tu 
heat, but not ſo green as to grow black, 
or endanger its firing, which would be 
very dangerous. Watch it, therefore 
if it ſmells ſtrong: and open a vent by 
cutting into it, if it threatens to fire. 
"Zf The ſeed - crop bein g more hard in 
the ſtalk, and dry need only be whiſp- 


ed in eee turning the 
S 0 5 ſwarth, 
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ſwarth / and left with one or two turn 
ings over in the cock, „ ang 
ing. till it is very dry and fit to car 

Be particularly careful, that r 
clover be never made ĩnto latge cocks; 
when ſmall, if the weather is dripping, 
the wet runs through them, and they 


recover, as ſoon, as turned over; with 


the firſt: ſan / and wind 3 but if large, 
they are a long while in drying through, 
retain che wet in the middle, and per- 
haps muſt be divided before they, can 
be fit for the ſtack ; by which means 
much of the leaf is beaten off, and per- 
haps WN _ the n carrying 
bin loſt. ne en (HE © ders 

In little L an Lit will bear a yalt 
nde rain without ſpoiling. 1 
believe had one year, near three weeks 
rain on my clover, with only intervals 
of a day, when I took care to have the 
 whiſps juſt rolled over. The length 
nnen it had been wetted, made 
run EY ""_ 


n 

2 apprehend i it muſk be utterly; ſpbil- 
ed, eſpecially when, at laſt, I' was | 
wearied with waiting, and catried Tg 
not perfectly dry: but, to my furprize, 
though it had a little mould in veins, it 


was ſweet to the ſmell, and ſo palat- 
able to the horſes, that _ RE. 


every morſel of it greedily. | 10, UP 
When your clover crop 'is 10 in ſtack) 
hatch. it well down without delay; fob 


every hour's expoſure to rain may be 
very injurious to it, as the clover u 
Vers, and admits eaſily the wet to raw 
into the heart of the ſtack, xk. 
- Your ſtack ſhould ſtand open, "ex= 
poſed to the ſun and wind, that the 
ſeed clover may be as dry as peſſible; 

for if there be any dampneſs in it, "he 
feed will very difficultly quit the het} 
and be loſt in the chaff. | When you 
rake it in for threſhing, if pofſible 
chooſe a dry, froſty, ſunſhine day, wh hen 
two o or three of the like nature; ech 


is 
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is eue in winter, hays pregeded. it; 
bar be magans it, ill, NN muck, 


help, thy & A lungen 18 
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head of of, cloyer ſeed, chat ſheep. alone. 
are the propereſt, ſtock to depaſture i it: 
or if horned, cattle are ſuffered t to 8⁰ 
with them, conſtant attention muſt be 
paid to them, they being ſubject io very 
fatal accidents, and. many. have been 
loſt in a very few hours pace. Nor i is 
it ſufficient to herp them ſtirring ; about, 
when they ace firſt 7 5 in, or er 
a few hours to turn t them gut; for. 
though, whilſt this is, done, the bad 
conſequences may | be prevented ʒ het, 
even at any time, i if there be a heavy 

dew, or the clover is fluſhed with Cain, 
the cattle. will be. apt 40 hove, be | 
in danger. e in 
The threſhing of — * ·[˖ò1 is A long 
and expenſive operation... 11 f is uſpally 
a at about four and fix. _ pence: the 
F 4 | buſhel, 


en 
buſhel, and a quart of ale each man. 
Thoſe who are thus employed by the 
great, are uſually in too great haſte to 
clear their floor, and eſpecially an head- 
ing the clover, frequently throw away 
in the ſtraw, more heads than would 
pay double their wages. T adviſe, 
therefore, to head the clover by the day, 
and deduct proportionably for the dra w- 
ing afterwards. Make them beat the 
ſtraw ſmall, till no heads remain in it. 
The price of clover- ſeed is uſvally 
higheſt at the firſt; few ſamples coning 
early to market, and therefore ſome are 
in haſte to begin; but I doubt whether 
the loſs of ſeed, when the clover is 
threſhed ſoon after Chriſtmas, and the 
weather is moiſt and ſtormy, :doth-not 
more than counterbalance the ſuppoſed 
advantage. If there be a clear ſharp 
froſt indeed, it may do pretty well; 
bat*if a damp air comes: on, and::thaw; 
Reed bores! volrthe: pod, is ſepa- 
ME 199 I rated 
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rated with diffitulty, and much ĩis / loſt 
at Jaft in the chaff. In March and 
Aprib the ſeed chreſhes more freelyor 2 

In wiunewing che chacf Hf, caſt not 
out to the beaſts“ whit remains: in the 
ſieve; but lay it aſide, and beat it over 
again, as it is full of heads ebntaining 
very good/Teedsi5 ood bY d:? 

All the chaff after the Goal; win- 

nowing ſhould be carefully preſervedꝭ 
and ſpread on the tilth for Barley and 
clover, or on your graſs lands, eſpe- 
cially: if you have the ſcourings of an 
old diteh or pond to carry upon it. 
But this is beſt done hen the hay crop 
is taken off, or when it is eaten down 
in autumn. After all poſſible care in 
threſhing, much good feed will remain, 
and ſhow: _ erw the _— i 


ſown, 1 
at is 


1 Meder ſeed Wn 50600 
imagined, threſnh out the eaſieſt, as ft - 
other grain; but the laſt-drawn lover 
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hardly poſſible to threſſi the clover-ſeetl! 


.H 
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is N - fineſt, and moſt purple: 
coloured. $3 a4 O06 14,8 Sach of 4 
r be very damp. it is 


clean. Therefore if you can employ. 
the threſhers about other byſineſs, the, 
better; or if you cannot, .preſerye: Care- 
fully the tail clover ande haf. The, 
firſt dry day expoſe it to the ſup, ſpread, 
on a large ſheet. in ſome ſheltered. ſitu 
ation, where the wind cannot affect it: 
then make them draw it, over again, 
and much more. ſeed will be obtained. 


his operation will alſo much facilitate 
the threſhing at all times; and theres 
ſote every day, hen the clover, which 
is headed can be ſafely expoſed to the 
ſun and air, it ſhould be done: both 


the threſhers in the facilitating their 


Work, wall equally, find their advan- 


tage, AQHS. 2 : „„ cut 
beser an, is in general but meagre 
i te A f | food, 
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food, and only fit for ſtore heaſts;: Nor 
will they, without the addition of 
ſomething more nutritivr, improve. 
They ſhould therefore have ga little 
hay, eſpecially your 1 n Which 
ſhould be well kept. 416 11 ii 
It is — = char clover 
will not do well on clay lands i and 
perhaps in very ſtiff and wet clay it 
may be ſo: but in a deep loamy clay, 
have experienced its value. Such 
land indeed will not do ſo well to be 
fed; but if it is mowed; the ground 
will be kept moiſt and open during the 
ſummer. The beſt crop of ſeed I ever 
had was from nine acres of ſueh kind 
of land, in the year- 1780, which pro- ; 
duced. me nearly fifty pounds, beſide 
the chaff and tailing ;. and the firſt crop, 
which was an exceeding' good one, 
more than balanced all the expences of 
mowing, making, and threſhing, Clo- 
ver w alſo remarkably low the laſt 
F 6 ſpring, 
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ſpring, and moſt part of mine ſold ot 
twenty-five ſhilhiogs à hundred and 
none ꝗor more than thirty: .1Hatbthe 
price been as high as T have frequent 
Known it, the produce would have been 
doubled, nearly one hundred pounds, 
Whilſt the expence of rhreſhing wobld 


not ue due more. f U 100 27 1 
ide 0 og vi ebnet not %, 
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1 / THIS i is uſually eternal ind 
eee and therefore chiefly en- 
Bages the farmer's attention. 
The beſt and ſureſt crop may be ex- 
. pected : from 2 good fallow and the 
fold. No other mode of nulture, that 
IJ have ever ſeen, is ſo certain and ſo 
abundant. But as one hole yrar's rent 
is thus entirely ſunk, and the wheat- 
- Fallow,-in whatever manner manured, 
an expenſive culture, therefore it may 
5 ee, e one of the great com- 
oo 8 mendations 
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mendations of the clhver Huſbandry; 
that it ĩs a good preparative for a crop 
of wheat, at the leaſt! poſſible expence; 
And though the quantity of -grain ſel- . 
dom equals: that from a fallow, yet, 
in a kindly. year, it does not greatly 
fall ſnort bf it: and I have, though 
it is not uſual, ſometimes known the 
clover crop, under very good manage- 
ment, turn out as plentiful as dhe fal- 
ou N 
It muſt be obſerved; that 4 fallow 
crop of heat has two'years rent upon 
it—three-if not four ploughings,” be- 
ſides harrowing and the manure re- 
quiſite, whether from the yard, or the 
fold: ſo that when all the expences 
are deducted, though the produce may 
be confiderable, the profit of the wheat, 
on the whole, will not be great. 
After clover, one ploughing and har- 
rowing are all that is neceſfary and 
the clover hath been twice 
mowed, 


ne J 
mowed, the tilth generally works:very 
kindly... 2 40 N LC 41 12 N 58801 


The ſooner vou gee your wheat inn 


able; os! clover is e land, tie 
better. i 2 „nad cagi 

- Be 5 nat to be e ſparing of ſeed. 
I am very ſure, from experience, that 
two buſhels and a half are the leaſt 
quantity which ſhould be ſown on an 
acre, in any clover lay; and in moſt 


foils I believe three ars better, eſpe 


cially. if the land be not in excellent 
heart. Where there is neither à falt 
low tilth, -nor great natural ſtrengthy/ 
the root will not make a crown of 
ſhoots to fill the ground, and therefore: 
it ſhould be filled with ſeed : it is ſel- 


dom: -or never the fault of derben 


to'bp too thick and lodge. 
On a good fallow the ſeed: may be 


ſown more ſparingly ; two buſhels are 


ſufficient.” Nothing is more injurious 
to tlie crop, than its being lodged; 
which, 


fur} 


which, if very chick. and the ſuwmer 
proves wet, it is ſure to be. T he moſt 
luxuriant and promiſing crops are by 
this means many times worſe in Nie 
ing, than the wheat which grew on 
the pooreſt foils; which ſtandiog more 
diſtinct, admitted ſun and air, and re- 
coveted itſelf. after heavy falls of rain, 
at leaſt did not come e to * 
ground, . en 5 2f 
As, the, 3 is at < Rh nd 
diſtance. from the, manure carried on 
the. turneps or coleſeed, and few far⸗ 
mers can afford, in chis courſe of crOP8s 
a ſecond drefling of dung, I would ad- 
viſe a, ſpring dreſſing, of aſhes, ſoot, 
malt-duſt, poultry, or pigeon, or rabs 
bits dung, or whatever of his kind 
can be rocured: this n muſt; be fown 
out of a blet; and though the qu uantity 
be but ſmall, the effects Wil 18s , very 
ele in the darkneſs. of. the 
2 49, vor QELS, 51 DD 40 by blade, 
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kia aud the heatthy leo of dhe 
heat. 3 10 f Nan b 5 453th 48 51 
In the choice of hou for fed a 
change is deſireable. The: ſame whit, 
if ſown: irepeatedly on the Lame land, 
degenerates in its qualit 7. 
The grain raiſed on clay land is Pre. ' 
ferred: for the lighter: ſoils ; and cons 
trariwiſe, the 1 en ſeed i is the beſt 


Kan Hi W  g$%* I 


if it is Klint which is 10 a Bol the 
caſe, is accounted the 'moft- deſitcable 
though leaner in the kernel, and lighter 
in he buſhel, than old 'arable Wheat. 
When the ridges. of the lands are 
raiſed. high, Whieh in many foils alt 
fituations i 18 neceſſary; to keep the land 
dry i in Winter, they are here though 
the deepeſt: mold, ſeen thin of wheat; 
the ſeed ripples over them i in fowing, | 
and by the hatrows it is drawn Ps 
on each fide the: Se to prevent 
Se u do Sil o Sactnovbe Us Wks, 
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this, a little ſprinklipg of ſeed on the 
ridge, after the firſt tine of the hartow, 
is advantageous .. % 1 
There is anòther inconveniences allo 
attendant on high ridges, that they 
ſtand more expoſed to winds in winter 
and ſpring; and if there be no ſhow 
to cover them the mold tmellowed by 
the winter's froſt, is apt to be blomn 
away, and leave the roòts of the wheat 
expoſed to the chilling blaſt, by which 
it is frequently deſtroyed- Poa Ste: #3 
Jo prevent this, as early in the'ſpting 
as the ground will admit the heavy 
"ll, paſs/it over the land; by this 
means the earth will be preſſed cloſe to 
the et, and the ee be yard 
firmer) 03135 in vor ante nt 
In Adams aht clod iis 4 


— 


preferable to à finer tilth-. Wheat: - 


ground may be harrowed too fine; if 
the Wheat is well covered with earth; 
it is an advantage to lie. rough, if the 


clods 


14 * i 


clods ale nat too, large. This ſhelters, 
the tender blade in winter, and. melting 
with the froſt. and rain, earths, up the 
the work and lays it quite ſmooth, 
before it is ſoun, and dried with lime 
lifted over it. The brine is made 
ſtrong enough to float an egg, and the: 
* corn maid ayes bra 
S$ 37 3:56 : „ich 

- Inſtead of this firaple. b „ ſame 
haye preſcribed REIN mixtures, to 
prevent ſmut, and to promote the ſet - 
tility of the . ſeed; but, on a careful 
examination, I have not yet been con- 
vinced that any fignal benefit. hach ac 
crued from them. Nen ionen 2613 {10 
| Indeed I queſtion whether any ma- 


terial advantage is procured even by 


brining, if the ſeed be clean ; the 
wetted grain may vegetate a days ot 


mae ſooner, if the weather be dry; 
but 


Lr 
but at ſpring no material difference will 


be perceived, if the condition of the 
land andi the time of fowing be the” 
ſime. It is the ſeaſun, whatever be 
the management of the "fared; which. 
obeaſions ruſt, bunt, and mildew,” The 
diſtance of time from the: fowing when 
theſe diſeaſes; attack the alk and ear, 
is too great to admit the idea, that any 
ſteeps ſo long before Gould havei pre- 
reated them. A ſpring dreſſing of 
ſoot, alhes, poultry; pigeon, or rab 
bits dung, promiſes cn more to- 


wards the ptevegtion of, Se e 
than any medicating. of the fed. 
la a dry ſummer the-wheatcis in ge · 


neral, good.and- plentiful. and in æ wet 
one the moſt careful managkment is 
incapable of: OY theſe WE: of 
the wheat. Dt „ e e ret 

Wt ea high paddy are 
with us very detrimental. to the crop';/ 


ER? in ſome countries, that are bare 


or 


parently. unripe z t gathers no möôre 


infected firaw* 


the corn ſtands, the more the kernel 


raum as uni is moch beter khan it 
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or wild, the turf or: ſtore hedges are 
beneficial. A free circulation f ait; 

and expoſure to the ſun, are very leſſen· 
tial to the produce : where it is moſt 
ſheltered under hedges it is uſually 
moſt laid the wind cannot again raiſe 

up— the birds from the hedges fall 
upon. it—and the grain itſelf that is 
got ĩs uſually lean and light.. 

- Whenever the - mildew-\ftrikes thb 


wheat; it ſhould be,reaped;; though'ap- 


fubſtanee in the ear afterwards "ihe 
ptevetits the nent of 
the nutritious juices to the grain; lay; 
if am not greatly deceived; the longer 


waſtes: but if cut down ſoon aſtet᷑ dit 
is infected, the grain hardens andi ri. 
pens in the ſheaf, and though pot Ao 


ſanding. 1 ache 8 0 5 t st 


A 


<= = It 
£ 0 * * 
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of It is however to be obſerv ed, that 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſcaſon, 
and the injury the crop in general 
teceives, is in fact the fartef s advan- 
tage upon the whole; and ſhould filence 
his complaints; if indeed he did not 
mean to make his uſe of complaining. 
When corn is plentiful aud cheap, a 
farmer has hard work to pay his way 8 
ie plenty ſeldem makes an adequate 
compenſation for the price: 
Wheat ſhould ' not be left ſtanding! 
till fully vipe, as it is very apt to ſhed 
if the wind proves briſſc, and fuſtains 
conſiderable loſs: the colour alſo is 
brighter; and it is thinner ſkihned, 
when reaped as ſoon as the grain is 
moderately firm, ſo 48 not to Wrinkle. 
It ripens in the reap, and in the hock. 
he ſure dom t be in too great Haſte to 
entry. Nothing tends tete tö pröchre 
good grain than ſüfffeient field-room, / 
eſpecially if it goes under cover or 
a. ſoon 


(a8 3 
ſoon to be threſhed ; for otherwiſeoit 
will hang ſo tough in the chaff that 
with the uſual beating much willre- 
main in the ſtraw, and be thrownlout 
at the barn- dd. 

On aniairy hovel, where it as to 
and till the next ſummer, it ama be 
carried in much leſs time, provided it 
be ſo dry as not to heat in the ſſtack; 
but if there be much graſs, clover, u 
other greens, in the- ſheaves,;you muſt 
let them ſtand. the. longerz. to prevent 
all danger. n n bes rorbalia o 
It is a precaution, generally uſeful, 
to make the ſheaves, ſmaſh, Mhes 
Wheat is reaped, by the acge,, in den ao 
ſave a little trouhle in bands, the;mes 
are apt to make the ſheavgs 400 g 
from, whence Auvarictys-afoillnconss 
guences ariſe. If. it rains, the. et 
 lodges,;in- the; ſheaf ande it is much 
longer in drying it is; unbagdy2d0 
A bands idee 


% 


UC 

to break) both in carrying and taking 
in, which litters a great deaf of the 
whbity donm Qoieed: deve aH d 

la ſome counties they but ert went 
as near the ground as poſſible ; cone. 
quently the tail of che ſheaf is füll of 
graſs and werds. To remedy this, is 
it might endanger the wheat to ſtand 
expoſed in the. hock time ſufficient 
to dry it perfectly, they raife in the 
field large round ſtacks, diminiſhing to 
a point, called ariſ moys, confiſting 
of a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
ſheaves; with a ſheaf inverted crown- 
ing the top; expoſing thus the tails of 
the heaves to dry, and effectually ſe- 

euting it from being hurt by rain. 
Theſe are left ſtanding a conſiderable 
time in the field, and ate uſually ſo full 
of mice, that when carried, they gU in 
with the ſheaves; and make great has 
vock in the mow ; inſomuch that by 


the auen pig if it ſtands {6 


long, 


1 

long, they are obliged to take it en- 
tirely down, and new make it, or it 
would be devoured: I think 1 have 
ſeen a buſhel of mice deſtroyed out of 
one hovel, 'befides. thoſe which eſcape, 
Perhaps it might be for the advan- 
tage of theſe counties, to adopt the 
— of the better · eultured parts; to 
cut their wheat high, and peck the 
ſtubble afterwards, and carry from the 
ſhock to a high and well-tinned hovel: 
this would prevent the loſs from ver- 
min, which is with them univerſal and 
great—it would facilitate the threſh» 
ing, a man being able to threſh no 
more of ſuch long - ſtrawed wheat with 
them, than three buſhels a day and 
procure them, by pecking the ſtubble, 
more ſtraw for thatching and manure. 
Though I by no means adviſe haſtily 
ts; change eſtabliſned modes, which 
may be juſtly preſumed to haye been 
1 as the reſult of experience, yet, 
where 


K 
where the inconveniences im che me- 


thods purſued: are obvibus, andi the ad- 


vantages in the alteration recommended 
ſeem evident, ãt would deſervs at leaſt 


atrial; and: cuſtom alone ſhould not be 
pleaded We eee to rea- 


ſon. zd (90210065 61548. . 


When your wheat is ſafe on the 


"REM be very careful to give orders 
that nothing bo put under it, or ſuf- 
fered to:ſtand agaĩnſt it, by which the 


rats and mice can climb up. During 


the thatching, if not finiſhed in a day, 


the laddet ſhould: be taken down at 
night. Much damage may ariſe from 
inattention to theſe minutim : a ſingle 


neſt of mice, hatched in autumn, will 


be a large colony before the next ſum- 
mer; and though I have dreſſed the 
ſtacks,” in order to deſtroy thein by 


| poiſon, I have never ſuceeeded to any 
effec tuab purpoſe : Miet 3 nn 


d your wheat is threſhing, you 


will 


G 
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will do well to examine the ſtraw daily 
and to make your threſner ahſerve that 
vou do ſo; as they are all of them in 
a monſtrous hurry to run it over, and 
throw it out, and Jam confident ſliame- 
ful waſte is often made, much more 
than all the wages; though when 4 
parcel of hogs. are rooting the ſtraw, 
it may often paſs unpercei ved, unleſs 


you give an eye to it juſt as ãt goes out 


of the barn and whether you threſni 
by the great or the day, it haunts 


difference in this reſpect. 


Wheat generally pays well for 1 
ing. Poor farmers, who are obliged 
to make up their rents at a ſtated day, 
muſt threſh from neceſſity, andi ſell at 
the miller's price, whatever it be; but 
thoſe who can afford to ſtore their 
wheat till May, when barley ſeeding 
makes the market thinner, or the ſpring 
proſpect affects the price of grain, uſu- 
ally make a conſiderable advantage of 

3 | | it. 


4 7 

it. Some * it yet longer, And 
wiſely, till harveſt; for a fe Gays rail 

at that ſeaſon will often make 4 pro- 
digious riſe" in the price öf old — 
and Whatever weather bones, it 1 
always ſome ſhiltings” in the dude 
above the new : this makes' it almoſt a 
certain gain, and ſometimes a a very con- 
ſiderable one. | 3 
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ON Abe. AND . 
LF: ole "07 284) 19093 HE, 1 

H AVI N G deſeribed als courſe of 
cropping, which: in general, if the 
ſoil does not forbid, appears moſt eli- 
gible, a ſhort view of the: expence and: 
produce, on an . will be de- 
ſireable 100 
Obſerving only 1 aha way, that 1 
dare only propoſe a very moderate 
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profit, becauſe. I am: confident the fact 
is ſo. Others may boldly recommend 
their ſchemes, with confident aſſurances 
of confiderable gain. I confeſs I have 
never yet ſeen it; and uniformly ob- 
ſerved, in the courſe of my experience, 


that the ſureſt way habitually to thrive, 


is not to make haſte to be rich. 
In the following calculations, I ſhall 


not put the price of labour nearly ſo 


high as if the team was hired, becauſe 
the occaſional hire of a team for a few 
days muſt be ſu ppoſed greater, than 
when employment is provided for it 
throughout the whole year: if the ſum 
allowed will pay his ſervants wages, the 


maintenance of his horſes, and the wear 


and tear of cattle and inyPlengorits, it is 
ſufficient for the maſter. 3 
I make no charge for manure, it 
being the produce of the crops them- 
ſelves; the expence only of n is 
to be reckoned, | 
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ExPBNCE gf one. Acre. s, Culture, in "the 
Courſe of four Years Hufb 
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"FIRST YEAR», . 


Fallow and. Turn. Erb by 


4 __ 4. 5 EA 901 


Three ad „ 0-15" Mt, a 
Two harrowings — 0 2 0 Ae 
i ee eee 
Hoeing % 6 [1501 
Carting manure | = + =34410; 8,06, | e 
* 
2 
2 


Rent 6 8 * * a | I - ; 0 FLY 
4 T * WY 1 : . 4 #2112 91 we 
Rates 0 Fo. - 0 o | 


Hurdles a2 1 G0 


o * ö 

þ & | 
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G 3 SECOND 


9 
Brought over 2 16 6 
SECOND YEAR. 
Barley with Clover. 
| Bebo 
One ploughing - . "WW © 1 8 
One harrowing and rolling O 
Seed Barley ' = 0 
Seed clover, 12 lb. 0 
Weeding — Kg 
Mowing, ſhocking, and 
raking = - 
Threſhing +» 0 
Rent and taxes - 1 


\ 


- 


* 
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THIRD /YEAR.. 
Chver Hay and Seed. 
Firſt mowing and __ 0 3 0 
Second ditto ' =» | =» 


2 
Threſhing © 
Rent and taxes 2 0 


e. 4 Tf = 3.7 "Pp 
A . . n ua ; | 
0 L. SH d. 


TITLE * 
Brou 
+ * 7 


ght o r 71 © 


FOURTH YEAR. 


One ploughing® - = 0 5 
Rolling and harrowing 

Seed 4 + 2 *b #8 * 
Weeding 
| Reaping and binding = 
Threſhing = - 
Pecking ſtubble 
Rent and taxes - _ = 


1 Ce 
wo % 7 * 
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Total expence - 10 4 8 
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| Clover feed i i = 
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rom Turne wn — rats — Clover — 
2 win 


= 


FIRST T:6 8 Ag 


3 T; urncps or - Cole efeed. 
. L. 1. d. 
To keep five ſheept through : & 


I y. 4 
* 


* at 8s, per f 2. 0 . 


head — 4 a by + 1 4 
e 

e OP YEAR, / 

1 B and Clever. . 


Four quarters per acre, =} : 

168. per quarter 
Tailing Pig. co 132 ..0 
Fodder ſtraw -- = - - © 
o 


» ma » þ 
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"Brought over — E 13 © 


2 


THIRD YEAR». ney 

ens Hay and Seed.. S417 

a | +1207 4. 4. 9 | 

Hay - 755 _ OT..." - 1 5 2 ” I. 

Seed, at two bundred and þ 

a quarter per acre, at 3 7 12 

308. as _ - — — | | 

Chaff and tailing = - 0 6 & _ 

ads Town: TRE e 
FOURTH; YEAR. 
beat. Ws T i}; 3 
Twent buſhels acre e 2 

y per 5 gere 


at 5 8. —_— — — 


Stubble * — -— — 78 O 8 O Io . . 
— 5 8 o 
SIE 42x . * 


7 Total Produce 15. 19. 6 


* 


Total produce 22 15 19 ; 6 | is J 
Total expence 10 4 8 org 5 


Neat Profit — - 3 14 10 
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Which 1 Horde a ds 0 on culture, . 
of L. 1. 8. 84 per acre, 
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I have ſuppoſed the rent a pound an 
acre, and the land good and convert- 
ible, and incloſed. © Ihe average of 
rent is very much, I acknowledge, be- 
low this; but the increaſe or diminu- 
tion of a fe ſhillings in rent, beats a 
ſmall proportion to the other expences. 
I think I have not on ſuch land over- 
rated the produce; for though ſome- 
times, one or other of the crops may 
exceed, at other times, they may come 
conſiderably ſhort of WPI or be | 
leſs in price. 
I may add vo, that land will in 
time ficken of clover, which I eſteem 
-the moſt profitable crop, and require, 
for a white, the ſubſtitution of ſome- 
thing elſe in its ſtede. 
At preſent, the price of wheat i is vx 
but barley is Io W . 
This average yearly * hes. 
afetnily has been'main tained, and ſome 
accidental loſſes of the team allowed 
1 = ö for, 
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for, will leave but a ſmall portion to 
add to the capital. And hen the in- 


tereſt of the money tequiſite for ftotk. 


and implements of culture is deducted, 
none, I think, need envy the hard- 


earned gains of the moſt induſtrious 
farmer; while the intemperate, the in- 


dolent, or the careleſs, will hardly be 


able to pay his rent, maintain his ſtock, 


and get bread for his family: 


On good convertible land, perhaps, 
no crops, or ſucceſſion of crops, will be 


more advantageous, than that we have 


been conſidering ;. but. as ſome lands 


will not bear turneps, or will poach, 


ſo as to render it impracticable to feed 


them off, another nn of __ 
muſt be purſued. 
Where the land is in ood dare; 


and clean, it may be profitable to take 
a crop of beans after the fourtli year's 
wheat ; but I prefer the former courſe, 


G 6 Particular 
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Particular reaſons may make it de- 
ſirable to have clover ſown on wheat 
land at ſpring; and ſometimes a very 


good crop follows, eſpecially if the 
wheat was left rough, and harrows 
dovyn kindly on the ſeed. But a ſettled. 


courſe of crops, in which the buſineſs 


is uniformly allotted and equally di- 


vided, enables us to make the largeſt. . 
culture, at the leaſt poſſible expence,, 


with the greateſt advantage. 


| IN Jeep clay land, beans are often 


| found a profitable crop, and ſucceed: 


the wheat or barley. Sometimes it is 
inſerted between them. 
With us they are ſown on the. fal- 


| low, and ploughed in. And though J 


am rather averſe to this mode of pro- 
eceding, I am affured by our moſt ex- 
perienced 


(199 4 
perienced farmers, that fallowing the 
land for beans in winter is very inju- 
rious; and that the beans ſown after 
two ploughings, run into leaf and ſtem; 
but do not pod fo well. As I have 
no land that is net convertible,. F have 
ſeldom ſown beans, and cannot refute 
their aſſertions, though I am not con- 
vinced of the rectitude of their pro- 
cedure, 
They leave the hands Soi days after 
they have ploughed in the beans, and. 
when they imagine they begin to ſhoot, 
they harrow them; a great deal, they 
ſay, depends on the proper moment for 
harrowing, and the goodneſs of the 
crop ariſes from it. But I have often 
heard them complain, that a fall of 
rain has ſaddened the land. ſo much 
that the harrowing has not ſucceeded, 
and the beans periſhed under the clod; 
which, I am. perſuaded, would not be 
F  . the: 
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the caſe if the land had been n 
in winter 

I reſolved to make two or ae ex- 
periments of planting and hoeing beans, 
as I obſerve is the univerſal cuſtom in 
Oxfordſhire, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, &c.; 
but though I did it at a confiderable 
expence, the crop failed, and the broad- 
caſt beans were vaſtly ſuperior. 

Nor was I in this reſpe& ſingular; 
two or three enterpriſing farmers in my 
neighbourhood, perſiſted for ſome years 
in drilling and horſe-hoeing their beans, 
in land better ſuited to them than mine, 
but gave it up at laſt, from the con- 
viction, that, take the expence and pto- 
fit together, the broadcaſt anſwered beſt 
in this country. 

Vet am I fill perſuaded, from the 
practice and produce of the above- 
mentioned counties, that the drilled 
and hoed beans is excellent manage 

ment. Their crops appear ſuperior to 
2 Ours;. 


b s 
ours ; and the land, after hoeing, muſt 
be left in better order, and freer from 
weeds; and if deſigned to be followed 
by a farinaceous crop, the hoeing muſt 
be of ſingular ſervice. 

The ſaving of feed will nearly pay 
the difference of expence; leſs than 
two buſhels planted will go as far as 
four ſown broadcaſt. Far from -dif> 
couraging, therefore, any other perſon 
from attempting it, becauſe of my own 
diſappointment, I ſhould be happy to 
ſee, in Northamptonſhire, more ſuc- 
ceſsful eſſays. 

In our common fields, after the beans 
are above ground, the ſheep are ſuf- 
fered to go among them in order to 
pick out the weeds, for they will not 
touch the bean. By this means the 
beans fill the ground, and ſmother them 
before they can riſe again; but 1 thould 
much prefer the 99 bs nor do I ſee 

why | 
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why it might not be: uſeful} even in 
the broadcaſt crop. | 

Our beans riſe: from twenty buſhels 
to three quarters on an acre; in a very 
good year they may be more. Their 
price is generally between twenty-four 
and thirty ſhillings per quarter. 

I have repeatedly known clover ſown 
on the beans,. and ſometimes nòt un- 
ſucceſsfully. . Though in general, if 
the beans are good, and fill the ground, 
they ſmother the under crop; and 
therefore,. unleſs under- particular cir- 
cumſtances, I would by no means re- 
A the practice, 

Of late, fince our incloſures, beans 
have been ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead 
of clover, and followed by wheat on the 
bean ſtubble: but I am not a friend to 

the meaſure, as I have never ſeen 4 
good crop of wheat produced in this 
way; and a bad crop of any grain muſt 
be unprofitable, both exhauſting the 
land, 
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land, and making it foul. Falſe crop- 
ping of any kind ſeldom anſwers. It 
is far better to loſe a year's rent in a 
— 1 Wfa bot 
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A rionrix ſoil is propereſt for 
peaſe, as the heavier for beans, though 
they are ſometimes ſown together. The 
ſtrong ſtalk" of the beans affording, it 
is ſaid, a ſupport to the peaſe, which 
raiſing them from the ground, enables 
them to pod the better, giving the ſun 
and air freer acceſs: but I am no friend 
to mixing erops, fully perſuaded that 
when the ſoil is propereſt for either of 
theſe, they ſhould be ſown diſtinct, and 
will be moſt advantageous. 

There is an early-ripe pea, called 
with us, Hundreds, fown on warm 
light land, as a preparative for wheat, 


and often with ſucceſs, as they afford 
| a good. 
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a good produce, and covering entirely 
the ground, ſmother the weeds, and 
clean the land: as they come off 6 
long before all other grain, they allow 
time for a ploughing before harveſt, 
and leave the foil mellow to receive a 
wheat crop: © oy: 

Peaſe with us are all ſown tie 
but if they were drilled, and, well hoed, 
this, withaſubſcquent ploughingemight* 


not, I Gould think, ill ſapply the plage 
of a fallow... . $$ 1334 u > i 1 


| We ſow * buſhels on an- acre; 
half that quantity, drilled would be ſuf⸗ 
ficent. ey £24 N 221 o91t ie DAB 
When peaſe approach: cipenels they 
require conſtant and diligent attend- 
ance, as they are ſure to collect all the 
pigeons in the country. Theſe are 
monſtrouſly voracious, and ſo eager, 
that no noiſe will ſcare them, but firing 
often, and that not merely with nah 
An. idle boy is utterly inſufficient ; 
il 
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will pay, for two or three weeks, a 
man to keep them off. 

Peaſe ſhould be carried the firſt mo- 
ment they are dry; for if a heavy rain 
ſoaks them, and a hot day ſucceeds, 
the pods open and ſhed the ſced, ſo that 
a great deal is loſt. 

It is a general obſervation which I 
have made, that the better the crop is, 
whether of pulſe or grain, the leſs the 
land is: impovvtiſhed : for the weeds 
are thereby deſtroyed, and the ground 
kept cleans and they injure the land 
more, and render it more unfit for any 
future crop, than if covered ON more 
uſeful 'occupants,” u Ne: 

When the peaſe and bens. are on 
the hovel, it is the practice in this 
country very frequently to turn in the 
fatting hogs to the ſtack, and let them 
help themſelves. I confeſs I regard 
this as a ſlovenly procedure, attended 
with much waſte and ſome danger; as 

| I have 
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I have ſeen the ſtack ſo undermined” az 
to be in peril of cruſhing them under 
it. Nor is it much better when it is 
cut down and thrown to them in the 
ſtraw y; the fodder, which would have 
paid for threſhing, becomes totally 
uſeleſs, and the neceſſary labour of the 
hogs in rooting, to fill themſelves, pre- 
vents them from fattening, as ſoon or 
as well as they would otherwiſe have 
done confined in a ſty, where their 
food was brought them, in order that 
they may eat to the full, and Sep 
without interruption. 4 4 

Beſides, in this way the ne is 
r in the dark, how much is con- 
ſumed, and can form no accurate ac- 
count of the real profit or loſs of the 
hogs which are thus fed. | 

I am perſuaded alſo, that beans or 
peaſe ſplit will go farther than when 


given whole, and very well repay the 
extraordinary expence, though few far- 
mers ever care to afford it. 


ON. 
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THIS is a grain but little culti- 
vated on our richer ſoils; but where 
the land 1s thin and poor, and will not 
bear wheat, it anſwers very well. 

The culture is the ſame with that of 
wheat,. and early ſown ;* and the pro- 
duce three quarters, of upwards, ac- 
cording to the ſoil and ſeaſon. There 
is one good uſe made of it in Wiltſhire, 
which might be very uſefully adopted; 
and that is, ſowing very early in the 
autumn for winter and ſpring ſheep- 
feed. It affords a luxuriant herbage, 

when moſt wanted, being little affected 
by the froſt; and, when eaten down 
bare, it may ſtill be left in ſpring for 
ſeed ; or, as it is often ſown' merely for 
winter food, the land is ploughed up 
in {pring, when eaten very late, ad 
put into a ſpring crop.” Feſt 


I may 
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I may remark alſo, that if your wheat 
is very forward, or, as they term it, 
winter proud, it is very uſeful to feed 
it off in ſpring with ſheep; obſerving 
only one caution, not to put them an 
when it is wet or rainy: and if the 
land is naturally moiſt, and apt to 
ſtaple, you muſt wait for a froſt or a 
dry week or two; becauſe, if the ſheep 
leave any deep prints of their feet, the 
rain is apt to lodge in them, if it is a 
holding ſoil, and rot the roots of the 
wheat. | 
There is alſo an improvement; very 
common in Wiltſhire, but never /prac- 
tiſed with us; and that is, to plaugh 
up the firſt ſtubble which is cleared, 
and ſow the fallow with turneps, (or, 
as I ſhould rather adviſe, coleſeed.) 
They call them ſtubb 5 turneps; and, 
though they ſeldom apple to any con- 
ſiderable ſize, yet, if ſown early in au- 
_ and a favourable ſhower follows, 
they 
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they ſhoot vigorouſiy, and afford a grent 


reſource of food at ſpring, when it is 
moſt wanted; and, as the ſeed is of 
trifling value; the ploughing is the only 
expenoe, and that alſo not uſeleſs for | 
the following crop. Lan $6: AFP 
In order to ſecure: the greateſt pro- 
bability of ſucoeſs, you ſhould chuſe 
the land which is light, and will work 
the beſt; and make all poſſible diſpatch, 
as the gain of a ſingle day, if it be 
rainy, will make a prodigious difference 
in the crop. I have twice ſown cole- 
ſeed in this way, and it ſucceeded be- 
yond my expectations : each crop was 
worth a pound an acre; and the pre- 
ſent, if not winter fed, might, it is 
thought, produce a good erop of ſeed 
another ycar. It is a rich loam, and 
tuo horſes ploughed an aere aud "half 
a day ; ſo that che expenee of — 
it into the ground was very trifling. 
Things they do not: hoe the turneps 


ſown 
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_ ſown on the ſtubble, nyet if they come 
up thick, and the weather be very fa- 
vovrable (and.as ſometimes the harveſt 
is very 1 wy may be in the ground 
the laſt -week of ;þulygizoritherfrftcof 
Auguſt) then I hould think, a hocing 
would not be loſt. The ſeed ſnhould 
be well; ſoaked: at, this time before it is 
ſown, and dried with a little lime and 
ſhes, which eee 
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My + THE w very. er for f 
late years, hath ſo, encreaſed the value 
of them, and the heavy taxes on malt 
ſo lowered. the price of harley, that at 
preſent there ate but two or three ſhils 
lings difference in the price in general: 
and oftentimes old oats, at the end of 
exceed, barley in value. 
3 New 


1 
New land, or cloſes that fiave becn 
| depaſtured many years, ploughed up 
in winter, and fown with oats, þ 
duce generally a great burden: I have 
had myſelf upwards of eight quarters 
on an acre. As the turf requires a 
year or two to mellow, ſuch” lands will”. 
not bear wheat ſo well, till after a 4 


cond year's tillage. "I 
Land that will not bear 4 crop of 


barley, will often fucceed in oats, as 


"LI 


it is a much hardier grain. 

Where oats are to be ſown, the 
ſtubbles ſhould be ploughed about 
Chriſtmas-time, to mellow : they will 
require no matiure, and uſually are ſuc- 
ceeded with a fallow ; - thous fr: lome- 
times graſs-ſeeds are ſown 55 them 
but as the land is uſually . in 7275 EX 
hauſted ſtate, when this crop fo low, 
I think it bad huſbandry t to lay i it Yown 
thus. The herbage continues 


- 
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and pocth and vin hardy Fay thee 
In feeding. 165 Jeot 8 OL s 44 1 01. 


it 
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cultipated,” a and a dat fa Wi 
duced... RIOT 
1 che and. moſt eſteemed, is 


abe l Foland oat; which ſhould, be. Pr 
? Hort, plump, « and heavy. THE 2TH 
In new and fenny lands it wfually 
grows long, yellower, more : tncagre' in 
ts body; though the quantity pro- 
duced is much greater than ih. the 
; Jands where the belt ſeed grows. i 
The black oat is cultivated i in Corn- 
85 Deron, and ſome other counties. 
Wich us the, price is always a ſhilling 
or two, or more, below the white oat ; 
and it is only ſown on the' very pooreſt 
land, that wilt not produce the other. 
a "Thorn in is a third ſort, ſaid to be very 
hardy, which yields well to the buſhel. 
It Fon not as the common oats, 
9 2745" branching 
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branching fromthe, talk botuad 
to 1 0 5 loog ſeather; Bap g | 
ne We 
ne Ser edi sehe 
e lg. las cribs} 23. oa ye | 

oper Teures Sur ARTE, 208 
Lv AWH Gre * ** 1 
THESE Are, pt; two. I 100 80 
nominated, from the bed Din oa | 
which; e : Hp, Wigher. eee, 
mer vetches, Trint es ant ts bas 5 
The former arg ofally, e 
ſtubbles affer ha aryeſts DE. ger en 
egg, 399; Daten eh he og 
cat; but, if drilled in, 2 18 118171 
the prackles, A myek. 1 Teſs, aig 1s 
ſu ticient,.,. 3; 48 9ag Goya 1 004 old 
Ins light, poor, fealy land, b 255 
often produce. a r berg, ng F 
elſe would 1 ſucceed. 852 26 Dai 
5 5 are variouſly a lied, _ AECOY he 
+1 634] o, the neceſſi ties, of the, 9 5 
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Sometimes *. are fed by theep 


during the ſummer; and muſt be hur- 


Med ff like turhEps by a ſmall piece 
every day, that they may be eaten clean 


as they go; the treading and offal of 


the. ſheep proving a good preparation 


for an enſuing wheat crop, cleaning the 


land, which is fallowed a, che "ſheep 


pals © on. 
Sometimes Fe are mowed for fad. 


| of and afford, during the ſummer, 


ellent food for We "Which | can 
Hardly be kept better or cheaper than 
Thaw thus foiled” by winter tares: 
2 Jpecially near London, and other great 
towns, they are thus very profitably 
employed, as there is a ready fale for 
them; ; and they will dear carriage | from 


2 confiderable diſtance, ' as the manure 


to be obtained, at. a trifling expence, 
when the team returns, is a conſider- 
able additional advantage; and 1 may 
venture repeatedly to inculcate this ad- 

vice, 


1149 J 
vice, that wherever manure can be pro- 
cured, the farmer need not grudge the 
expence; it is ſure to repay him with 
intereſt, 

Sometimes they are let to ſand till 
nearly ripe, and in this ſtate mowed, 
and faved as hay. Nathing affords a 
ſtronger. aliment for the dairy, or pro- 
duces in winter ſo great a quantity of 
wilk, when it is moſt valuable, 

Sometimes they are left till haryeſt, 
and ſaved for ſeed ; though the fodder 
then from the rav * but of litile 
E 

Pigeons are , exceedingly fond. of 
vetches ; 255 therefore, when they are 
ripe, they need a diligent field-keeper, 
or theſe devourers will conſume abun- 
dance of them. 

If the crop of vetches has been a 
good one, and the ground not too much 
out of heart, wheat will often ſucceed 
__ though beſt when the vetches are 

H 3 ted 
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ſed on the ſpot'; but if the veielles Wie 
left to ripen, the weeds' perfect their 
feeds, and the land is foul, it is better 
to give it a fallow, than edyentite? any 
cops dich not e Tac- 
ceed. Orr: + £9] 2112] #9 1 1 yh: 80 

In Dna! Fetches pre in Jars 12 places 
Gwn with the beans, which, as "ihe 
tendrils door. beit ah deu, 
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crops, which muſt 5255 4405 "other; 


and not perhaps ripening exact toge- 
ther, one or the other muſt ſuffer by 
being mowed t too ln or too ol, 


oOo GRASS ES. 

N every farm a proper Patton of 
graſs land muſt neceſſarily be al- 
lotted, to provide winter fodder for the 
working 6 cattle or the daity to ſatten 
oxen maintain the rearing ſtock - and 
ſupport the flock, if The AarnfÞs fpil, 
or are deſtroyed. 3 933605 4 
As this is the leaſt Liboriouy i in ma- 
nagement for the tenant, many ſuppoſe 
it alſo the moſt profitable part of huſ- 
bandry: an evident proof of which ap- 
pears in the univerſal practice now 
adopted, of laying down all, or the 
greateſt part of the common fields, 
which are newly incloſed, in paſtur- 
age: though with what advantage to 
the nation in general, I think, deſerves. 
much more conſideration than our le- 
1 giſlators 
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giſlators have hitherto thought proper 

to r 
Where the plough al i is wholly laid 


aſide, it is found po in to reſt 


the land for two or three years under 


| ſeeds, and take up the fields again in 


ſucceſſion ; ; which by this means re- 
cover their vegetative powers, after 
being long exhauſted by tillage, and 
become more productive. ” 
The moiſture of our climate is very 
favourable to paſture; and the verdure 
of our lands, almoſt throughout the 
whole year, fingularly pleaſing, and, 1 
am told, ſtriking to foreigners. With 
us the very intenſe cold and deep ſnows 
of the more northern regions are ſel- 
dom felt, or are of ſhort duration: even. 
during winter, vegetation is ſcarce ever 
ſuſpended ; and, our ſummers being 
cooled with ſhowers and breezes, the 
country hardly ever affords the parched 
appearance of the more ſouthern climes, 
where 


ed up, and the face of the fields 
and deſtitute of vefdufe. : 
To this dase nee vr oy 
indebied for the excellence, and-fuperior 
produce of our''grain—the' fatnefs'of 
our cattle—the abundatice of milk And 
cheeſe—and the pleiy'and goop! dua- 
lity of our W W -I. 
Our lands, if uncultivated, nacli 
run into graſs, and in many places wall, 
in proceſs of time, of themſelves pro- 
duce a firm ſward, replete with various 
graſſes. But as this always: requires a 
conſiderable ſpace of time ; and, in ge- 
neral, the fields would, if uncut 
be filled with weeds, artificial graſs- 
ſeeds are ſown'to ſupply the place of 
the natural, and to endure till therr 
are ſufficient to afford a permanent paſ- wal 
ture, or the land _ © pars nes: up 10 
tillage,” © © Trey g 
Paſtarts, dhere ſin be ata! i 
H 5 into 
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| into natural; aud A oficial. ' The one 
{LIED from time immemorial mowed or 


grazed: the other laid down after til- 
lage with different graſſes, according to 
the igtention of reſting the Rand for a 
longer or ſhorter duration. 
Natural paſtures are farin Into 
zdow, and IBI. 
Meadow, is ſuch low Anden * 
its ſituation, by nature or art, is ca- 
pable of being overflowed with water. 
And as proper moiſture is the greateſt 
"cauſe of luxuriant vegetatibn, our mea - 
doros are the richeſt lands in the king- 
dom, _ W n peck _ 
"rent: if fr 35reg® 46) 24S 
Meadows alſo may be divided "ul 
Matra and artificial. The former con- 
_ taining ſuch tracts of land as lie flat, 
With very little dedlivity, and conti- 
guous to rivers ſubject to overflow. on 
' every heavy downfall of rain or ſnow. 
eee ton them by the 
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waters, as they run off, and the moiſ- 
ture with which they are impregnated, 
occaſion their great fertility. The. p r0- 
duce of ſuch meadows..amounting, to a 
ton and half, or two ton, of hayʒ and ſome 
years above that quantity: and many 
of them have been thus mowed every 
year, for time immemorial, Without, the 
leaſt manure laid on the land, and yet 
continue in the ſame prolific ſtate. Not 
but that a coat of manure laid on in 
autumn, and worked in before the 
floods cgme, is an excellent piece of 
huſbandry, and ſure, for many ears 
following,” abundantiy to pay the Ff 
pence in the increaſed quantity of . 
hay. * 15 
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As nature here uſually. works pri | 
aſſiſted, little need be ſaid of theſe, z an 
obſervation or two, however, may be 
of ſervice. ati ys 81 
In eyery natural meadow, y where. the 
water is apt to lodge i in pans, and ſtag- 
| - nate 
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traſh are apt to fix themſelves ; to re- 
medy which, ſmall open drains ſhould 
be carried to the moſt depending part. 
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nate after the river returns to its bed, 
ſpear- graſs, ruſhes, and other coarſe 


If kept dry, and a coat of aſhes ſpread 
over theſe foul places, I have with 


aſtoniſhment ſeen, within a year or two, 
a piece of the coarſeſt meadow changed 


into the N Re grafs a Dutch 
clover. ' : 

Before the floods come, feed your 
meadow in autumn as bare as poflible, 


as this tends to make the hetbage finer 
the following year. Your ſheep ſhould 
depäſture them till the waters drive 


them off: but whenever the rain makes 
the land fo ſoft as to poach, the heavy 
cattle ſhould be driven away to other 
- paſture, as their feet will do more harm 
to the land, than any benefit they « can 
receive from i will compenſate. , 


, - 1 2 8 . LY 1 ee Fg J * 5 
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In the ſpring no- ſtock ſhould be ſuf - 

fered to go on your meadows after Fe- 
bruary. For though many with uslare 
tempted, to ſave fodder, to depaſture 
them till Lady-day or after, if the 
ſpring is dry, yet I have repeatedly ob- 
ſerved, that this is prejudicial to the 
hay- crop, and a great loſs to the far- 
mer on the whole. For, when the firſt 
ſpring of graſs is thus taken off, and 
dry weather ſucceeds, the land is 
more expoſed to the ſun and wind, the 
graſs ſtinted in its growth, and hardly 
ever recovers its vigour that year. But 
where the early ſpring graſs covers the 
ground, it keeps in the moiſture, at- 
tracts the dew, and preſerves the vego- 
tation vigorous, though the weather 
proves dry, protecting the root from 
the ſcorching ſun. By this means alſo 
another fingular advantage is obtained, 
as the graſs is ready for mowing, | a 
week, a fortnight, perhaps a mont 

ol ſooner 
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ſooner. than it would otherwiſe have 
been; and not only the quantity of 
hay. is increaſed, but the quality alſo 
| improved. For the far Mer becauſe 
the crop is light, defers mowing in 
hopes that it will get a little more; by 
which means the ſtalk, which ſhould 
be juicy, hardens, the hay-ſeeds ripen, 
and ſhed themſelves, and the hay 4 
greatly. injured, and leſs nutritious, 
I- may add alſo, that the viek 
math, by good management, is much 
better, and ſo much longer time is 
gained for depaſturing it in autumn. 

I am perſuaded alſo, in general, that 
we let our hay ſtand too long, and that 
it would be more valuable if mowed 
earlier; though the quantity might be 
leſs. Nor am I at all ſatisfied: with 
the reaſon which I have heard urged 
by my. neighbours, that it is neceſſary 
that ſome hay-ſceds ſhould be ſhed/on 
the ae in order to benefit the ſuc- 

ceeding 
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ceeding year, without which the land 
would: grow: bare; but as, in our mea- 
dows, the graſſes are all perennial, L ap- 
prehend no ſuch ſupply can be needed, 
and the land by date _ ſeed is 

the more exhauſted. _— Fg | 
Sheep may ben lalely truſted in au- 
tumn and winter on the meadows, 
where no ſtagnant water is permitted 
to lodge. The ſummer floods are the 
cauſe of the fatal rot, but the winter 
communicates no ſuch taint. 

dee e e eee 
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| WAT ER meadaws: are formed. arti- 
ficially, and, AS, the produce is very 
great, are exceeding profitable to the 
occupier, They conſiſt of ſuch lands as 


naturally are, or by labour can be laid 

level, and which lie neat to the fide of 

"nous ſufficient brook or river, that the 
water 
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water may be made to paſt over them, 
yet with uch a deſeent as may carry 
off the water again into the brook from 
whence originally it flowed; which a 
very ſmall declivity! will de, 48 b 
flood-gates a head of water maybe 
raiſed _ ons feet AP its Hatural 
level. * 0 4% EN 
The eit is lay 10 dec way 
portion to the quantity of water you 
can throw over them at all times. 
You may mow them twice, and feed 
them twice each year, and get from 
one to three tons * 1 N cut from | 
one acre. ; 5 

The mead ſhould be almoſt on the 
Horizontal level, laid out in beds Sbout 
twenty feet wide, cach gt arched | 


* Ar , 


> DOE: | 3 

. N r 
according to this ſettion.— At @ and 5 
are the drains to carty off the water 
4 Eh after 


* 
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after it has watered: the bed; c is a 
trough, to- convey. the water 2 the 
whole courſe ot ſk bed. : 


AB, The e carriage. to bring water. to 


the mea. 195 


de, The width of the bed, inmate. | 


cf, The trough.. to convey the water 
along the whole courſe of the bed. 
bg, The drain to earry off the water 
after it has watered" the bed: 
IK, The main drain, to carry down 
the water to a lower part of the ri- 
ver than where you took it up to 
bring it to A, 


S 
"The times of watering are the latter 
end of November, putting it ia three or 
four days, then out for a week, then in 
again, minding never to change it dur- 
ing froſt: if it be in, it muſt remain - 
in; if out, it muſt remain out; or all 
the graſs will be cut off. 
he W. muſt run perfectly true 
over every part of the mead, and over 
et part of each bed. mf an 5 
Before it is mowed the water muſt 
be * in for one ne day; to make it cut 
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f VurLAN D. Naben. like meadows, 
may be divided into natural and arti-⸗ 
ficial. - ou DIP 

I call thoſe a that for time 
immemorial, or the. courſe: of; many 
years, have been continued in paſturage, 
though in many of them the veſliges 
* | may 
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may: ſtill remain chat they have = 
ſome time under the/plough. gg. 

Theſe are found ſo — 
that feve.rtanailonde wilb; ſuffer them 
again to be broken up; though ſome· 
times it might he for their improve 
ment, and the mutual advantage of tlie 
owner and tenant, eſpecially hege, as 
is frequently the caſe; they are become 
foul; with buſhes; fern ruſhes, or the 
coarſer: graſſes. Af, after & courſe':of 
tillage, Nhich might produce ſome in- 
creaſe of rent, they were again well 
cleaned, and laid down; it would be a 
common benefit. 

Very antient a is al v very . 
ject to be overrun with mole- hills, a 
great part of the field being often 
occupied by them: theſe ſhould © be 
either caſt, 'of carried to a heap and 
burned; as nothing uſeful grows on 
theſe hillocks, and they will, if ſpread 
either way, afford profit to the land as 
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manure, as well as inartaſe aj quan» 
tity of productive ſoilll. 

Though the farmer i N gives 
all che manure he can raiſe to his tur- 
neps or fallow wheat, yet I queſtion if 
any thing would better repay the la- 
bour, than manuring the old incloſures: 
the quantity of graſs or hay produced 
for many ſubſequent years, will; de- 
monſtrate ihe utility of ſuch a dreſſiag, 
and more than compenſate for the loſs 
of profit which might have ariſen from 
the increaſe of a crop of grain. 
For graſs-land the muck thould: be 
thoroughly rotten, — uniformly: ſpread, - 
and as ſoon as  cafted on the land, 
that after buſh- harrowing it may diſ- 
appear with the firſt rain. Whoever 
obſerves the difference between one 
land mucked, and the adjoining left to 

itſelf, will have a — of the 
amazing benefit it receive. 


If ee be wet ad ſpringy, 
they 
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they ſhould * hollow drains of wood 
or ſtone drawn through them; the 
amazing benefit of which, every expe- 
riment made will immediately prove, 
and the expence, though ſometimes 
conſiderable, compared with the profit 
bears no proportion: without this, even 
man ure will be. of little ſerviſe. 
Land which lies wet and ſpungy, is 
{ore 10 produce nothing but-traſh; and 
ſuch coarſe' grafs' as affords little nu- 
triment—will be poached” and dirty, 
and but juſt keep alive a half-famiſhed 
ſtock ; than which chere can da no 
worſe management. 
Some Dutch clover, ſoun pb the 
dreſfing before it is buſſi-harrowed, 
anſwers very well, and within a few 
years will ſpread, and often eilen 
the paſture eee lt 
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ARTIE I CHAL/ pater are'fuch 
as from arable are laid down with 
graſs- ſeeds, either for a time or for 
perpetuity. Theſe are ſown either with 
ſeed of ohe kind only. or ſeveral ſorts 
mixed; which is ahvays the caſe when 
the land is intended to remain in pa 
ture for any conſiderable while,. 
The ſeeds moſt commonly — 
verally made uſe of, are, broad eloyer— 
rye graſ—trefoil—mirle e 
clover—ſaintfoin—lucerne.- i It 
It hath: been often terommended to 
gaben ke ſeeds of feſcue, creſted dogs. 
tail, and other good perennial graſſes; 
but the trouble and expenee of procuring 
them, and the ſmalkquantity:wHigh gan 
be obtained by picking them from the 
hedges, afford little probability of any 
grear uſe being derived: from them; and 
3 when 


* 


1 9 
when hay-ſeeds from the ſtable or hay- 


loft are collected, they are , uſually ſo 


full of weeds, as of dock, and thiſtle- 
ſeeds,, and the. like, that I doubt whe- 
ther PS, do 5 not more harm, than 
good: f. K, 10 gin 

1 EASY land i into eraſs.. REA 
449; ſtrenuouſly adviſed that the ſeeds 
ſhould be, ſown, alone, under the idea 
that two,, crops mut injure each 
other; and that in proportion as the 
corn flourilhes, the ſceds muſt, be af- 
feed, or fail. But, however in ſpe- 
culation this may be ſuppoſed, in prac- 
tice the contrary will be found true; 
for a crop. of corn, I apprehend, un- 
leſs it be lodged, is in no wiſe injurious 
to the ſeeds, but rather beneficial, By 


covering the grouod, it checks the 


growth of weeds—keeps f in the moiſ- 
ture, by which the ſeeds vegetate— 


prevents, if the ſummer is dry, the 


ground from being parched—and,when 


carried 
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carried off at harveſt! lexves the land 
cleaner, than it would have been wich 
6tit it. Befutè Wittter the ſeeds foot 


ſtrong ly ; " Ani 10 whilſt; 4 beneficlat 5 | 
is Kube the land is left better fer wit 


graſs for the following, Sr, 30 n 


Land, to be Well laid b a 
have 2 a 1 'or. r turnep, e crop, © well 
hoed, i in order. to c can 1 it 1 gbly, 

i $60 
and be well mucked, „as it is a great 
concern that the ſeeds miſcarry not, the 
expence being 'confiderable.. ans, 

Sometimes, indeed, I have. known 
breach-land laid down, and ſucceed 
very well; but in chat caſe it fool 
be ploughed up before Winter, 115 7 


manured, and worked about. with, th © 
great | harrow, in the ſprings, after A le- 


T6 1 
dry, and the 120 fown ju in the la 0 0 
of. April, or the beginning of of 5 ay, it 


e time to be W well, Cleaned, 


SIA <> 4 
and 
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and may fave a year's fallow : but 
uſually it is ill ceconomy. 

Land may be laid down under any 
grain, wheat, oats, or barley : but the 
latter is far the beſt, and molt ſure of 
ſecuring the growth of the ſeeds, the 
ſtraw. not being ſo long as oats, and 
leſs apt to lodge; and on wheat land 
the winter has ſo hardened the ſoil and 
ſurface, that the ſeeds ſown in ſpring 
on wheat, are much more likely to 
miſcarry, than when committed to the 
freſh mold, 

1 would alſo adviſe, whats ſeeds are 
ſown, that the quantity of ſeed-barley 
be rather leſs than uſual ; which may 
be no diſadvantage to the crop, but a 
great benefit to the ſeeds, as the barley, 
by ſtanding more diſtinct, though it 
ſhould cover the ground, will be the 
ſtronger, and leſs apt to lodge 12 . 
ſummer proves wet. 23 

The belt paſture is from a mixture 

1 of 
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of ſeeds, and not ſown ſparingly; for 
where it is intended for a feeding 
ground, it cannot be too full at feſt 
I bave always ſown a ſack of rye grab, 
ten pounds of broad clover, and five 
of, Dutch clover, and ſometimes treſoil 
four or five. pounds, to an acre. 
| | Theſe, ſhould, not be mixed, but 
fawn. each by themſelves, or they will 
not come ſo even; ſome of the ſeeds 
heing larger and heavier than others, 
and conſequently in ſpreading will fall, 
if ſown together, unequally: and par- 
ticular care ſhould be taken to wait 
for a calm, ſtill day, as J have ſeen very 
great damage done by haſtily ſowing 
when: there was wind; therefore, I get 
the ſeed ready, and if there be. a; ſtill 
haur in an evening, I ſet all hands to 

work, as many times in the ſpring it is 


difficult to ſeize this favourahle mo- 


ment. : 1 


Koll the ground ain. ame 


times 
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times buſh-harrowing is uſeful; but if 
there is a round clod,” rolling may be 
ſufficient; | as the feed i 18 n and 
eafily Hills.. 2757716 bd 
The firſt = ſecond yeah Wa bibas 


clover uſually predominates, and little 


of the Dutch clover appears; the rye 


graſs fills the land with fward, and as 
the broad clover wears out, the natural 
graſs and Dutch clover ſpread them- 
ſelves, and in a few your make a firm 
turf, 


ON MARLE GRASS. 
ON the management of common 
clover I have already treated at large. 
Marle graſs is a ſpecies of clover. 
Its herbage is not quite ſo luxuriant 
as the common red clover, nor its ſtalks 
fo ſtrong ; but it has one great advan- 
tage, that it is ſo much more enduring, 
_ perennial, and therefore conti= 
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nues to flouriſh: in paſtures with other 
graſs, where the common clover would 
be: ſoon worn out: this property has 
very much of late introduced its uſe 
| in laying down lands to graſs abidingly. 
It is fuppoſed to exhauſt the foil leſs 
than, rye graſs; and, when the land is 
broken vp, if it begins to grow moſſy, 
as is the caſe in many. ſoils, the roots 
of the marle un are a kind of ma- 
6e. ; 
When it is ; intended to 5 a 
crop of ſeed, it muſt be ſown alone, 
after the barley, and buſh harrowed, 
ten or twelve pounds of the ſeed to an 
acre ; but if deſigned for paſture, then a 
mixture of other ſeeds is uſed ; a lack 
of rye graſs, fix pounds of trefoil, or 
four of Dutch clover, with ſix pounds 
of the marle graſs, will be ſufficient. 


for an acre. - - - 
When bende * ed, hs ch 
nagement is the ſame as the common 
clover: 23 
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| Clover: though in many lands you may 
not be able to gain two orops; and 
therefore the firſt crop of marle graſs 
muſt be left to ſtand till ripe ; ouly it 
will in that caſe afford ſome late ſpriug 
feed, not being ſhut up for ſeed before 
May-day, and a month's 'graſs in tlie 
ſpring is oſten of great value 
The price of the ſeed is very fluctu- 
ating, like that of common clover, from 
five pence to a ſhilling ; but as it has 
been of late more cultivated, the price 
is conſiderably abated, and falling lower 
every year, and probably will an not 
much exceed lover. | 
Where the land is intended cds 
lid down but one or two years, the red 
clover will be always preferred, becauſe 
of the ſuperior quantity of fodder it 
affords; but where it is intended that 
the paſture ſhall be abiding, there-the 
marle" graſs is to be preferred to the 
common clover. 
I 3 . As 
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As it will affect horned cattle in the 
ſame manner as the red clover, care 
muſt be taken not to turn them in 
upon it if luxuriant, leſt they ſwell, 
and, as it is termed, be hoved : there- 
fore the paſture. ſhould be kept ſhort, 
the cattle at firſt ſtocking carefully at- 
tended, and moved about that they may 
not feed too greedily ; and if the dews 
are very heavy, particular attention 
ſhould be paid to them, as conſiderable 
damage has often ariſen from clover, 
and I apprehend the ſame effects in a 
meaſure may be feared from the marle 
graſs, though not quite ſo great a de- 
gree of danger as from the « common 
cloyer, 


RYE GRASS is often "IE alone, 
and of itſelf will make a good paſture. 


It is an n early graſs, uſually ſpringing 
three 


% 
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three weeks before moſt natural graſſes, 
and therefore affording an early paſture 
for ſheep; and where land is intended 
to be broken up again in a few. years, 
the Dutch clover, which only appears 
after a year or two, would be loſt. 

A ſack to an acre is nearly ee 
ſome ſow a little more. 

If the land be clean, the firſt year 
will afford a very profitable crop of 
ſeed ; and I apprehend it both good for 
the land and its owner, as the produce 
of the ſeed is ſome years, very conſi- 
derable, and what unavoidably falls in 
making the hay, fills the land with 
graſs another year, 

Rye graſs, if cut for hay, {ſhould be 
mowed early, as, if left till the ſtem 
hardens, it is very poor fodder, ſcarce 
better than barley-ſtraw 3 and where 
threſhed for ſeed, is only fit for Jean. 
beaſts 1 in a ſtraw- yard. 


If the land be fed the firſt year after 
” Fae. laying 


r 
laying down, it ſhould be dnly with 
light cattle, ſheep, or rearing calves, 
and not over-ſtocked ; as nothing in- 
jures it more than poaching, eſpecially 
if the ſoil be heavy: the water ſtands 
in the hoof-print, and periſhes the roots 
in winter; and till the ſward grows 
firm, every foot. of oy beaſts Teaver 
a hollow. 


| 7 


ON DUTCH CLOVER. 
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- THIS derives its name from the 
country whence we generally import 
it; and as it is uſually very dear, would 
be a profitable article of culture, if 
raiſed alone for the ſeed. Our lands 
indeed naturally run into it; and where 
it hath never been ſown, it will often 
appear, and ſpread ſurpriſingly. 
Vet hitherto this article of huſbandry 


has not been adopted, I apprehend 
owing 


L347 

owing to the difficulty we find in raiſ- 
ing the ſeed clean; our land running 
into natural graſſes, and the mixture 
deſtroying the value of the clover, -- +: 
It would be a uſeful piece of infor- 
mation, if, from experience, any me- 
thod could be found of raiſing a good 
crop, of. this ſeed, and thereby prevent- 
ing a conſtant drain of caſh; which an- 
nually is drawn from the kingdom for 
this article; as this makes a principal 
ingredient, wherever land is abidingly 
laid down in paſture. 

As the ſeed is ſmall, the quantity of 
four or five pounds, — on other 
RE is ſufficient. | 


ON SAINTFOIN. 


IN 1 many parts of the * tins 
introduction of ſaintfoin hath contri- 
buted to advance the value of land, 
beyond any thing yet attempted. + 

IS eb 320 
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In ſtony. ſoils, on flint, chalk,” and 
downy ſheep-walks, amazing improve- 
ments have ariſen from its culture: if 
there be but a ſhallow tilth, it will ſeek 


its nouriſhment deep among the cre- 
vices of ſtone and rock, and ens 
when other graſſes are burnt up. 
_ - Saintfoin is ſown with barley wake 
Spring; and being a large ſeed, muſt be 
harrowed'in with the barley ; and the 
- Pigeons carefully kept from it for ſome 
* till it begins to ſhoot. © 
The land ſhould have a thorough 
: fallow, and be made as free from weeds 
as poſſi ble; as the continuance of this 
graſs depends upon its being kept clean.” 
It is a very enduring graſs, fouriſh- | 
ing for twenty. years together, if kept 
free from weeds, and ſometimes ma- 
nured; and its r very confi. 
derable. ; 
Much alſo depends upon he's ma- 
nagement of the firſt two years, as then 
it is moſt liable to ſuffer, 


Therefore, 
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Therefore, wheñ the barley is mown, 

would not feed it at all the firſt year; 
for though no plant is of à hardier 
nature, and will forage deeper for its 
maintenance, yet till it hath taken firm 
hold of the ground, if the crown of 
the root is eaten at firſt too cloſe, or 
trampled with beaſts, it periſhes, and 
your labour and expence with it: 
therefore it is better to loſe the feed at 
firſt, than imprudently injure the ſuc- 
cen crops. 

The firſt year it muſt be 0 
when full in flower; nor ſhould you be 
diſcouraged though the crop be ſmall, 
as it does not fill the ground and come 
to perfection till the third year. 

I repeat the charge, keep it as clean 
as poſſible: it will be worth while 
after mowing to go over it with a hoe; 
and, as the plants will be then ſeen. 
diſtinctly, much weeds | may. be Ale- 
ſtroyed, and the ſoil a little moved. 

I 6 T be 
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The bay it affords, if well got (and it 
is as little liable to be hurt as any graſs). 
is very acceptable to all cattle ; and, in 
countries where meadow hay is ſcarce, 
is particularly valuable. 5 

When it hath well ſhot, and a 
the ground, ſheep. in autumn may be 
fed on it; be careful only that they 
depaſture it not too cloſe, as that would 
injure it in the winter: a coat of ma- 
nure, ſoap-lees, or aſhes, ſhould be laid 
on it, and the third year the ground 
will be perfectly filled, and the crop 
probably for ten or a dozen years con- 
tinue in perfection, and little ſubject to 
| injury; though it is always beſt 4 to 
eat it too bare in winter. | 

If ſeed be taken, it mult be ſuffered 
to ſtand till September, and left till the 
ſeed grows hard; the ſtraw will then 
be of very little uſe, being fo hard and 


Nicky, but the ſeed often Proves: very 
valuable, 


Land, 
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Land, not worth more than a ſhil- 
ling an acre, hath by this means been 
improved to a pound, and that for a 
ſucceſſion of years; and when the ſaint- 
foin is worn out, it leaves the land 
more valuable than ever for culture, 
and, after a courſe of crops, my ow 
to receive the ſaintfon. | 

Some have recommended the ſowing 
the ſaintfoin in drills, and horſe-hoeing 
it, as the moſt profitable way of ma- 
nagement. I | own, I know nothing 
better than the broadcaſt method; and 
as, without any expence, I have ſeen, 
for a courſe of years, very full crops 
thus gathered, I ſhould ſuſpect the drill 
huſbandry could hardly exceed it in 
produce, and muſt be attended with 
much more trouble and expence. 
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THE culture of trefoil is ſimilar to 
that of clover, and the management of 
it nearly the ſame, It is ſown with 
barley in the ſpring, moſt frequently. 
mixed with other ſeeds, for paſture, 
but ſometimes alone for ſeed. 

No herbage is more grateful -and 
healthy for ſheep than this: and as it 
is not tender, but congenial. to our 
2 it will flouriſh in almoſt how 
fol, 
If it/is intended for ſred, it Ae 
not be fed too late; ſome time in May, 
according as the ſeaſon is, the ſtock 
muſt be removed. Vou will ſee when 
it is ripe, by the yellow heads turning 
very brown and dark; and by rubbing 
a little in your hand, may prove whe- 
ther the ſeed is plump, and hardened: 

2 It 
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It ſhould be full ripe, being in a 125 
that does not eaſily ſhed. 

The price of the ſeed is generally 
inferior to clover, but the produce, in 
land that ſuits it, greater, up to three 
or four hundred weight; and the 
threſhing not quite ſo pe eo as 
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clover, VIU 
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0 LVCERNE. 


THE ule of lucerne is entirely 8 
be confined to ſoiling; as, from all the 
obſervations 1 have made, it does not 


anſwer in hay: is eaſily damaged, and 


the leaf ſheds; though ſome have ex- 


tolled its excellence. As green food; 
no graſs, that I have ſeen yet, equals it 


for quantity” way aten comes We. 
neareſt r n 

I have Keen i ſown with ficcek 
broadcaſt with barley; and; as the land 
ſhould be made particularly clean for 
it, 


— 
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it, the lucerne will riſe the next ſeaſon 
very luxuriant, and with 2 little har 
rowing, continue a profitable cropi for 
three or four years. This is the way 
it is managed about Brighthelmſtone, 
and other places in the open fields, 
where hay is ſcarce, and lumen fod- 
der valuable. ; PEO 

But the moſt commended, — un» 
doubtedly the beſt method, is to ſow 
the lucerne in drills, after a fallow, or 


ſpade- reaching, of the — 


manence and quantity of — 
depend entirely on its being kept clean. 
The diſtance of the drills need be no 
wider than nine inches, juſt to admit 
the hoe; for I recommend hand · hoe - 
ing, as, though more expenſiye, yet 10» 
comparably the moſt effectual for the 
deſtruction of weeds. The rows them» 
ſelves alſa ſhould be weeded by hand, as 


well as the intervals hoed, whenever 
weeds 


=” 
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FOE begin to riſe ; and every Bp, 


where the Jucerne fails or periſhes, as 
will always happen, ſhould'be filled vn 
with freſh plants raiſed in a bait for 
that purpoſe. Jo 2gi% 

As a finall quantity of lan 1 or- 
dered, will afford an amazing quantity 
of fodder, the very beſt fine hazel 
loam ſhould be allotted it. As it muſt 
be managed in ſo expenſive a mode of 
culture, the rent of the land it occu- 
pies is no conſideration: on poor land, 
in drills it can never anſwer. 

The lucerne ſhould always be mowed 
before-it hardens in the ſtem. It ſhould 
be got off the ground as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, that the leaf may not drop, and 
the ſun and air be admitted to renew 
vegetation; and above all, that it may 
not be ſoiled by the mold which is un- 
der it: for which reaſon, it is beſt cut 
and carried to * W when? the 
dew. Rant i 


Treated 
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FTreated with ſuch care, it is not 


eaſy to ſay how long lucerne: will 
laſt, eſpecially if ſome rotten muck, at 
winter, be ſcattered in the intervals to 
ſupply the exhauſtion of the ſoil. 

It muſt be acknowledged wad in 
this way of management, the'culture 


is very expenſive ; and this often inti- 


midates the common farmer from the 
attempt. But if the profit more than 
proportionably exceeds the expente, 
compared with the reſt of the farm, it 
muſt be advantageous, wherever a ſmall 
ſpot, ſuited to lucerne, can be cafily 


— fenced in. It muſt be obſerved alſo, 


that, as ſuch ſpot ſhould be choſen as 
contiguous to the ſtables as poſſible; 
the conſtant hoeing which it requires 
might be performed at odd times, 
when perhaps little elſe of . ee, 
would be done. 
One thing I am very ſure of, that in 


the wholo circle of common huſbandry 
there 
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there 1s 2 ſo little attended to, or 
perhaps ſo ill managed, as the article 
of ſummer-kerping for horſes. Few, 
very few farmers ever think of ſoiling 
them, in this country; and either to 
ſave trouble tether them, or turn them 
looſe into a cloſe, the hay of which, in 
winter, would: be a vaſt-acquilition to 
them, and more, I will venture to fay, 
than three times the value of the green 
fodder they could conſume, whether 
lucerne, clover, or vetches—beſides tile 
great advantage of having all their 

dung ſaved in the yard, and the readi- 
neſs of putting them into the team im- 
mediately in the morning. inſtead per- 
haps of having half a mile or a mile 
to fetch them from their paſture. 
I cannot therefore conclude this ar- 
ticle, without warmly exhorting my 
brother farmers to make” the experi- 
ment, in either of the vegetables above 
recommended, His man perhaps may 
murmur 
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murmur againſt the trouble of mowing 
and-carting the fodder : this, if near at 
hand; I' think hardy fo great as of 
chaff· cutting and well ſoiling faves 
not only that trouble; but the IF _ 
ai of 8 corn that ſollows it. 
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J Shall — welt "ki bd 
tions on the farmer's ſtock, U under the 
heads of Cs, Sheep, and Swine; Which 
in every farm are neceſſary, and © ought. 
conſiderably to add t to the profits, = 


e. 'F, 78, 3 44 


en. COWS. 
Hat! 1 oo 41.1 tes 

THERE i is Finer to a farmer a 
more uſeful, neceſſary, and: profitable 

animal than a cow. The articles of 

cheete, butter, and mij k, are ſo important 
derable, that a great part of his main- 

tenance, 
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tenance, adding the a corn for 
bread, ariſes from it. 138 LL 

1 profeſs not to: enter i int the opti 
deration of a dairy farm, where cows: 
are the only object, but to make ſome 
obſervations that may be generally ne- 
ceſſary, be the dairy large or ſmall. 

With regard to the breed, it is — 
known that the fineſt · looking kine 
are not always the beſt for the pail 3; 
nor will many, countries, bear the, ſame. 
kind of ſtock which are found moſt 
profitable in others. Tn general, the 
breed of every country is beſt ſuited to 
that country: a fine cow from the fat 
lands of Lincolnſhire, or Cheſhire, 
would ſtarve on our cow-commons, and 
even in our beſt land find an inſuffi- 
cient maintenance. 

Yet the beſt of the country breed, 
whatever it be, ſhould be choſen for 
the dairy; and the difference of price. 


(though my are very abſurd] y ccono- 
mical) 
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mical) is nothing, compared to the ad- 
vantage o of the produce of a ſingle year. 


The farmer, if he has conveniencies, 
ſhould breed his own ſtock: the leſs 


he buys, in general, the better. If 
he has a particularly excellent beaſt, 
from her W cow hack _— be 
raiſed, . 9980 

If he keeps n no bull, he divas not 
ſend his cattle to the neareſt, becauſe 
it faves trouble; but enquire out the 


| beſt in the neighbourhood.” The diffe- 


rence of labour in ſending is very in- 

conſiderable; but the difference of the 

ſtock raiſed may be great. 
The beſt paſture ſhould be allotted 


for the dairy, and the number of cos 
not too many for it. It is beſt rather to 


be underſtocked, that they may habe a 
full bite, and enough in caſe of dry 
weather. Nothing can be worſe ma- 
nagement than to ſtint them for food, 


Two cows, well kept, will yield mofe 
1:19 than 


J 
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than four underfed. Not n 


be grudged hey in plenty in the winter, 
while in milk. Horſes love hay beſt 
that hath. taken a good heat, and is 
ſweetened, by it; but cows yield moſt 
milk from hay that is quite pale and 


green, and laid up ſo dry a8 to take 


ſcarce any ſweat in the mW. 

A farmer who manages a dairy by 
his own children or wife, whether 
ſmall or great, will find it anſwer; 
but he muſt not keep a ſetvant extra- 


ordinary if he has: leſs» than twenty 


cows, as the wages and keeping of 


ſuch nt would ſwallow up his 


profit. 1 

— cow: with 1 us, on an average, 
produces, in butter, cheeſe, and calf, 
from five to ſix pounds, according to 
their goodneſs, beſides the advantage 
of the milk and whey for the hogs. 


And their ſummer food ſtands us at 
near forty alis; a head, and their 
winter 
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een about as much but more 
if they calte fur a winter dairy,” their 
ea, and the advanced price of butter, 
adding to their profit to balance it. On 
an average, I apptehend* their profit 
from thirty to forty ſhillings each. 
After ſome time they decreaſe in va- 
tory though few care to part with a 
good cow, as they will laſt many 50, 
thirteen, fourteen, or nam it una- 
bating produce. Ot fl. 
If a cow loſes her ſeaſon for bulling, 

vr any accident makes it eligible to 
part with her, the loſs from her original 
price (the calf deducted) is ſeldom 
great; and if ſhe is fatted, we ad- 
n is ee { omg * . a 
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ON- SHEEP. „„ 

3 > ot r ; | 8 1 92 1 
, SHEEP often, prove a profitable, 
but ſometimes a precarious ſtock to 
the 
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the farmer. No cattle are ſubject with 
us to more diſeaſes, and the loſſes are 
vary, gteat, by the rot and red - water. 
The tickets, ſo fatal in a countries, 
are ſeldom found with us. 
It is with them as with: hes cattle 
that the breed peculiar; to the country 
is beſt, if you: are careful to procure 
the beſt ĩt affords. WAY, pas inn * 
I ſhould prefer thoſe that are ſhort- 
legged, well wooled down the thighs, 
coun barrelled, and the fleece not ſhay- 
and looſe, but firm and cloſe, .as 
they bear. the winter much better. 
The choice of a ram is of ſignal con- 
cern, in order to a good breed. No 
money is better laid out than in the 
purchaſe, or hire, of ſuch as is excel- 
lent in its kind. Though I ſhould ad- 
viſe always to breed two: of the moſt 
promiſing lambs for . that purpoſe; if 
they anſwer not, they may be after- 
weaken: and no loſs incurred. 
K I would 
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IJ would not be ambitious to have 
my ſheep in ſize very large, unleſs my 
paſture was proportionably rich and 
deep; but would rather have ſuch, ſtock 
as would be as near as poſſible ſuited 
to the land: for which end, I adviſe 
continuing to raiſe ſtock, and culling 
every year the inferior ewes and, lambs, 
till IJ had procured ſuch as Fan n me 
for ſize and W l. 

A careful ſhepherd is a great trea- 
fure. With us they are too apt to be 
negligent, unleſs the maſter's 1 be 
8 — over his own fold. 
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-HOGS-are: of fingular advantage, 
as their food in general would be loſt 
without them; and therefore the ex- 
pence of their keeping is not felt, nor 
can come into any account, till chey 
TOS 2 jd 
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are ſhut up to feed for pork or bacon. 


The. ſtubbles, ſtraw from the barne door. 
refuſe tailing corn, grains, offal of the 


garden and houſe, and eſpecially the 
dairy (where there is one)—theſe ſerve 
to nouriſh and rear pigs, from ſix ſhil- 
lings to a pound or upwards, according 
to the time of keeping them. 


il 


I have had three litters, amounting 


to:thirty-two pigs, from one ſow, with- 
in the year; but two littors: __ be 
expedited, 

Pigs are fabject to Gon Shale 
are ſure to«thrive; if they have;their 
belly full; and it is a univerſal rule, to 
keep no more of any ſtock than you 
can well keep; an obſervation which 
cannot be too often inculated. 

I have obſerved what to me ſeems very 
waſteful management, reſpecting hogs, 
to be general with us. After harveſt, 
they are ſuffered to run to the ſtacks of 
5 oats, or beans, under pretence 

K 2 of 
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of eating up the corn that is fallen, 
and on the outſide: there is uſually juſt 
then plenty in the fields; and when 
they want, inſtead of ſuffering them to 
tear and root the bottoms of the ſtack, 
I always have mine pared at bottom, 
and the offal ſwept up aud given them 
orderly i in the yard; which neither diſ- 
figures the ſtack, nor waſtes the uſeful 
grain: and if any are ſuffered to run 
for a little while in the ſtack yard, to 
lick up the refuſe on the ground, they 
ſhould be only thoſe of an inferior ſize, 
ho cannot reach high, and have leſs 
force to root beneath. 

When hogs are to be fed for pork 
or bacon, their food, whether barley, 
peaſe, or beans, ſhould be broken ina 
mill. I have made ſome obſervations, 
under the article of Beans, which then 
occurred, and need not be repeated 
here; but one thing I adviſe, and that 
is, always to meaſure what is given to 


6 12 fatting 


fatting pigs, that you may really know 
what they have eaten, and what advan- 
tage they have produced; and this not | 
merely for preſent ſatisfaction, but for ' 
future enen, as you can more exactly 5 
judge whether it will be moſt advan- 
tageous to conſume your grain, and diſ- 
poſe of your hogs 1. or fatten men 
yourſelf. | 

Tam very ſure, RO a firiner does- 
not attend to. it, that many times his 
fat hogs have not paid him for ec corn | 
they dare conſumed. | | ; 
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on INCLOSURE , or COMMON, RIELDS 
AND WASTE LAND. 
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n I E vat incloſares which Bare "of 
late prevailed; and continue in- 
eng through the kingdom, are an 
evidence of ſome very conſiderable ad- 
vantage accruing to the proprietors 
from them; but whether” the inereaſe 
of the rent roll be always à real be. 
nefit to thè kingdom, is a matter de- 
ſerving ſerious conſideration. Much 
hath been ſaid pro and con, on this. 
ſubject; but if there were a diſtinction 
made reſpecting the nature of the land 
incloſed, the arguments on both ſides 
might be in part admitted, and would 
be true. 

The incloſing common fields, ad 
under a good courſe of huſbandry, and 


laying 
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laying them down into grazing farms, 
(by which a whole pariſh comes into the 
hands of one man or two, and more than 
half of thoſe who occupied it before 
are often turned adrift) appears on the 
firſt view a great hardſhip. The depo- 
pulation conſequent is too evident to 
be denied. The decreaſe of all exciſea- 
ble commodities and manufactures muſt 
bear an exact proportion to the decreaſe 
of thoſe who uſe them. The nation 
therefore at large ſuffers in its reve- 
nues—and as the peaſantry are its chief 
ſtrength, as the moſt healthy, ſober, 
and vigorous, our defence is thereby 
diminiſhed. I think theſe are facts 
that are nearly capable of demonſtra- 
tion; and the only balance againſt them, 
the increaſe of clear rent to the pro- 
prĩetor - the neceſſity of fewer farm- 
houſes and leſs repairs—and the dimi- 
nutian of labour forcing more to ma- 
nufactares, from the plough ; but whe- 
Af K 4 ther 
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ther this is to be counted 56 
is fornewhat*problematical. - © 
On weighing all I have ſeen ad- 
vanced on the ſubject, I own myſelf 
convinced, that the incloſing and lay- 
mg down to graſs good common fields, 
which produced wheat, barley, and 
beans, from three to fout or five quar- 
ters per acre, is a real grievance to the 
farmers, a certain depopulation of the 
eountry, a loſs to the community at 
large, and a benefit GET to the nn 
dual owner. © 9 
The very reverſe ſeems to 6 - the 655 
with the incloſure and improvements 
of waſtes, commons, and foreſt- lands. 
Indeed it is a ſhame, where agriculture 
is ſo well underſtood, that there ſhould 
be fo many millions of acres ſtill in this 
condition, One of the nobleſt expen- 
ditures of money, that would add 
beauty te the country, ſtrength to the 
n and n to the propfietor, 
would 
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would be to incloſe, improve, and peo - 
ple this at predent eee 
e The due inc 
I wiſh ** was not a commen left 
in England: where the miſerable beafts- 
now ſcarce exiſt, ſummer ori. winter, 
we might then have fat ones in plenty. 
Except the open fields under culture, 
every foot of land ſhould be incloſed . 
the buſhes and traſh grubbed up, which 
in every running common are generally. 
permitted to grow unmoleſted—the wet 
parts drained, which. are the preſent 
bane of the ſheep in ſummer—and: this, 
divided among the farmers occupying 
the ground, under the plough would 
afford them, what is generally greatly 
wanted, paſturage for their ſtock. The 
cottagers right. might be , adjuſted 
though in many places it is made; no 
uſe of or with little benefit to them 
and ſometimes greatly abuſed. tech 
hee hre Wa def acrss of good 
WT 8 K 5. land, 


land, capable of 8 of grain 
or graſs, covered with ling, fern, heath, 
and ſhrubs. Theſe it would be a ſig- 
vert into -arable and paſture— erect 
farm-houſes and cottages for laboutets: 
Land make a fruitful field of a deſurt. 
1 wifi many gentlemen would look on 
the lands and incloſures near Wells 
I never paſs them but with pleaſure - 
and a deſire I had ten thouſand! fucks 
acres to improve, and ability to ſup- 
port the expence. I mean not for the 
article of advantage, which muſt be 
very great, but for ur 2 ads we 

holding the change. "ys 
IT)here are ſome dads 1 — of 
ſuch a quality, that expence would be 
thrown away upon them; but theſe 
are nothing ſo extenſive as is imagined, 
Throu gh indolence; want of the ſpirir 
of improvement; and often through a 
yoo 1 that leaves no ſur- 
plus 


plus of income to promote improve: 
ment, every excuſe is ſufficient to diſ- 
courage. Try only twenty org thürty 
acres contiguous to your neateſt indlo- 
ſure; and fee if the two or three firſt 
years produce will not repay the ex- 
penoe, and leave you a ne- created 
eſtate; where before a few ſtarved ſheep. 
wandered, and tore their ——_ in aa 
furze and briars. 

The incloſure of theſe uſeleſs Jands 
is almoſt the only . conſiderable, and 
neceflary expence. If there be ſtone. 
on the ſpot, merely to be had for dig- 
ging, the walls of ſtone afford good 
and enduring fences, though they af- 
ford not ſo agreeable a view as live 
hedges, where they can be raiſed. 
Where quickſets will thrive, they are 
the .moſt- preferable fence, — 
Fenced with poſts and rails, of which 
indeed the expence is large: but per- 


haps: the very furze and thorns, of 
K 6 which 
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which the ground is cleared, may fut. 
niſh à temporary fence” till the quick 
is raiſe; two dead hedges in many 
ſoils" being found ſuffibient, and the 
value of the dead wood for firing lite 
dimimſhed; ſo that there is little more 
than the additional expence Ached gag 
IF the poſts are Oak; and rails are good 
they wil raiſe a ſecond quick, and. con- 
ee leflen the firſt expen ce. 
The number of acres in a 
dom, abſolutely incapable of oulture 
or improvement, are nothing ſo nume 
vous a8 has beer ſuppoſcſ. 
Fhere are extenſive tracts of wet and 
10 Wchb rg ground, very capable of being 
reclaimed by drainage, that are ia their 
nature deep and rich in ſvil, and would 
ſoon” be converted into excellent paſ- 
turage. In many places, nine foot 
dykes, draven to the moſt dependent 
part, Won ur ane eee dne 


tal them. Is: h? aboowy 50 
sg Many 
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eee Our: downs, by: ene, 


e ,and-afforded:a — er 
of hat might be done on thouſands. 
of raeres ſimilar in quality, if a love f 
agriculture, and a ęal fot improvement 
animated; their-owper. | Ineed not add. 
how much nabler, and more ſelfyſatis- 
factory an employment of their re- 
venues this would -proys to our nobilitꝝ 
and gentry, than waſted in diſſipation, 
elections, ar the deletar ious air of Lon 
don. „ OK THERE i168 oats 
Our, foreſts and chaces are Tull vaſt... 
where little: valuable timber. is raiſed,. 
or the; very: inconvenient diſtance from 
water catriage tenders it almoſt uſcleſs.: 
there do L wiſhꝭ to ſee the habitation, off 
induſtry; riſe, and, the fields thropged, 
with huſbandmen- ugs 
I wiſh not 10 deſtroy apr, plantationz, 
but to. improve them, I. groan to {ce 
our woods immaturely fall, to ſ 
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gaming debt, or ſupport the equi page 
of extravagance. I venerate an oak: 
FE would not have a fapling wantonly 
deſtroyed. "Fence out and plant in the 
moſt eligible ſituations a part for fu- 
ture navies: the neglect of poſterity is 
mean ſelfiſhneſs. Let it be the tenure 

on which the lands are holden, to raiſe 

uſeful timber to maturity, according to 
the proportion 1 incloſed chace or 


/ 


Get. : „ fad; rr 
Near the besepem, hee lands 
are, from their local ſituation, ſo pecu- 
Harly valuable, improvements of the 
waſtes are eſpecially deſireable. Ho 
many thouſand acres, within a ſhort 
diſtance of London, of good Toll, and 
capable of the higheſt cultivation, now 
produce e ſcarce any thing worth men- 
tioning, either to the crown or the 
dommunity, affording a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
ence to a e horſe or e-]. 
ie SOR ee 511 and. 
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and a place of concealment for ban- 
ditti and deer-ſtealer ? 
- The pubtic: would immediately feel = 
the vaſt benefit reſulting from ſuch im- 
provements; and, in our preſent ex- 
hauſted: ſtate, ſome efforts of this kin 
the nation in ſttength and credit, than 
any other ſcheme that hath been yet 
attempted, It would greatly tend to 
prevent the emigration and depopula- 
tion ſo moch coniplained of, by pro- 
viding abundant employment for the 
poor: if a comfortable proviſion could 
be found at home, men would be no 
longet induced to ſeek it in diſtant 
countries. The increafing population 
would neceſſarily increaſe the home- 
conſumption of all manufactures, and 
afford work to every different trade, 
The revenues of/the landed gentlemen 
would receive à conſiderable increaſe, 
and the revenues and credit of the na- 

9:40] tion 
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tion riſe in proportion to the inereaſing 
cultivated property of the individuals. 

This is no viſionary ſcheme, or im- 
practicable ſpeculation. If the legiſ- 
lature opened the Way, and a few 
public · ſpirited men ſet the example, 
the progreſs would ſoon be rapid. 

The greateſt obſtruction I ſee in the 
way, is the tythe-laws as they. at pre · 
ſent ſtand; Which is ſo diſcouraging a 
tax upon all improvements: of this 
kind. But I cannot entertain ſo bad 
an opinion of my brethren, as not to 
ſuppoſe they would be willing, if it 
was judged neceſſary, to forego ſome- 
thing of their legal rights, when they 
were ſure alſo to be gainers themſelves 
in the iſſue. Whether a portion of the 
land be allotted to, them, or a ſuitable 
acknowledgment on, ſuch; reclaimed 
lands, according to their quality and 
produce, ſhould be made; in either 


caſe ** would receive ſomething, 
vs. where 


[ 59 1 
where” they before had nothing; and 
though it ſhould be les that a tit ö 
the improved produce, it might be as 
much as the land could afford, con- 
ſiſtent with tbe expence of reclaiming 
and culture, and be ultimately to them 
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brooding over miſery, are fore- 
boding the nation's approaching ruin, 
lamenting her decay, and pretending 
to demonſtrate our fearfully retrograde 
motion to want, depopulation, and ſub- 
jection; the obſervations, which have 
occurred to me on the ſubject preced- 
ing, reſpecting agricultural improve- 
ments, have convinced me of the folly 
and falſehood of theſe predictions. That 
our national affairs have been for ſome 
time, through the folly ofour rulers, moſt 
diſagreeably circumſtaneed, and our cre- 
dit extended to an alarming height, may 
de admitted; yet, on a view of the king 
dom in 3 and every county which 
Ce | 1 have 


0 


n Þ : 
I have paſſed through, I: ſee a general 
face of plenty, and I may add peace, 
NT the formbwhich thicken around 


us. 
It is a fact, 3 to every n man 
who will be at the pains to examine, 
that the face of the country, from the 
north of Scotland to the Land's End, 
is viſibly improved and improving; the 
huſbandry: better the produce of the 
land increaſed - the farm- houſes ſupe- 
rior to what they were, in neatneſs, 
conveniency, furniture - the utenfils of 
huſbandry more excellent the inhabi- 
tants better fed better clothed better 
taught, than formerly ; new erections 
of houſes, barns, and farm-yards nu- 
merdus, on commons that never before 
yielded a ſhilling an acre; many millions 
of money laid out in agricultural im- 
provements; and the general value of 
landed property in an amazing propor- 
tion advanced, (though in our preſent 
d exigencies 
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exigencies the value of land hath no- 
doubt diminiſhed ) proviſions ſcaroe 
ever cheaper or more plentiful; the 
wages of the poor inereaſed La ſure: 
ſign of an inereaſing demand of labour, 
and conſequently * Sanden 
rather improve. 

Not only among the great, but down 
to the loweſt of the people, every man 
of reading and obſervation muſt ſee an 
abundance of luxuries now general, 
unknown to former times; a proof 
that even the pooreſt can afford them-- 
ſelves more than abſolute neceſſaries: 
and to this general indulgence in fo- 
reign: imports, now: ſcarce counted 
luxury, but common neceſſaries, be- 
cauſe in common uſe, do I impute 
heavier pariſh- taxes; a demonſtration 
to me, not of de- ee but 
of a deluge of wealt n. 
How many erna day<labourdis 
are ſeen with watches in their pockets, 

13 : ſilver 
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ſilver buckles in their ſhoes; ſilk hand- 
kerchiefs in their pockets, and goed 
broad- cloth on their backs; whilſt 
their wives and children eat white 
bread, and regularly drink tea and 
ſugar once or twice a day The loweſt 
of our labourers earn from ſix to eight 
or nine ſhillings a week, on an average, 
and. the manufacturers often more; 
whilſt the chief articles of ſubſiſtence, 
bread, meat of every kind, malt, but- 
ter, cheeſe, are remarkably moderate, 
and below the average of former times. 

The improvements alſo of our roads 
and navigations are ſtriking evidences 
of national proſperity, amidſt our very 
heavy national burdens; and the em- 
belliſhments of our gentlemen's ſeats, 
in new ſtructures, laying out their 
grounds, and elegancies of furniture, 


demonſtrate the general afſſuence of 
the owners, however many: may be 


found imprudent or extravagant. 
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The very difficulty and expence af 
recruiting our fleets and army, is 2. 

proof that the comforts of life, Within 
the reach of the common people, are 
ſuch as to engage them to put a higher 
price on | their ſervices: did even our 
-manufactaries unverfally. ſuffer; as is 
by ſome. pretended, in ſo alarmingta 
manner, this would not be the caſe. 
An an obſcure village, where I live, 
leſs than three newys- papers are 
taken in weekly by the common peo- 
plc the day- labourers contribute, and 
amuſe themſelves with politics. 1 men- 
tion this as an anecdote, that implies 
ſome improvement of their under ſtand- 
ing and cincumſtan ce. 
Our: great towns; are amazingly. im- 
proved in buildings, ſtreets, paving, 
lights, and whatever can contribute to 
eomfort and convenience of living ; 
and the country ones proportionably 
ameliorated in appearance, néatneſs, 
1 and 
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and comfort: Can theſe be hots op 
of national ruin. and decay Q1T13 1142 3Sy 
Innumerable 'other: inſtances of our 
internal wealth and proſperity might be 
produced, as unequivocal proofs that 
this nation is neither on the precipice 
the gloottiy: apprehend, nor declining 
with the? rapidity Which falſe patriots 
pretend to lament. We want only 
true patriotiſm, to call the latent powers 
into act, and direct our abilities with 
an intrepid and intelligent hand; and 
then We need not fear the number or 
power of Our enemies. Our real mi- 
ſery is, that we want hearts more ſen- 
ſible of our mercies, and vital Chriſti- 
anity to improve them aright. 
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8 2 HE ee. of our es 
+... riſh rates attords,general.occaſfion 
of complaint; eſpecially as the oc- 
cupiers of lands and houſes, whoſe 
rents have been conſiderably raiſed of 
late years, bear the chief ſhare f (this 
burden. tie agi uni. 
I be luxury Which iggreaſing pri- 
Nate wealth hath introduced, like a 
deluge hath overſpread the land, and, 
0 an attentive obſerver, will, be equally 
viſible in the loweſt as in, the bisbeſt 
ranks of ſocietx. dis hes 
Whatever remains after the neceſſa- 
ries, of life are provided for, will be 
diſpoſed of in indulgences; the com- 
monneſs of which renders them the 


N object, as few of the lower 
ranks 
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ranks of life, who live from hand to 
mouth, think of  faving; and where 
luxury thus reigns, want muſt i in many 
caſes enſu e. 

It can eaſily be remembered, within 

compaſs of no very aged man's 
recollection, hen barley bread, with 
milk, and cheeſe, Was the general food 
of the poor; when a tea-kettle was 
only to be found with the lady of the 
manor; and ſugar, ſnuff, tobacco, and 
other foreign luxuries, not introduced 
into the honſes of the vulgar. At pre- 
ſent, the pooreſt people in this place 
eat wheaten bread, as white as mine: 


not a family is known, no not even 


thoſe maintained at the expence of the 
pariſh, who do not drink tea and ſugar, 
increaſed as their priee hath been, once, 
yea many twice a day, with bread, and 
ufually butter too - nay toaſt, many 
take fouf, ſnoak, and che w tobacco 


7 9 more 
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more in value than would afford them 
one or two days proviſion every weck. 
The number of ale-houſes alſo, efta- 
bliſhed in every pariſh and village, is a 
proof how much can be afforded. by 
the poor in indulgence; for ee 
are they chiefly ſupported. o 

I mean not to reflect upon,” or con- 
* the labouring poor; I wiſh cor- 
dially their comforts encreaſad, and 
their abilities to procute them more 
abundant. The object T have in view 
in mentioning theſe things, is to lay 
open the ſource from whence the diſ- 
treſs of our poor, and the increaſe: of 
our pariſh rates ariſe, and to ſuggeſt 
— moſt practicable — 
thods of alleviating them: q. ls 

As the; price of above: was much 
lower, and the mode of living was 
univerſally much leſs expenſiye former- 
1 the Wen anker of poor will now 


oOccaſion 
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doccaſion a proportionably greater ex- 
pence; their relief being miniſtered 
according to the preſent proportioned 
price of labour, and the expence of 
living generally admitted in the loweſt 
ſtations of life: and, as bad habits grow 
upon us, and one indulgence makes 
way for another, more reduce them- 
ſelves to want; ſo that both their 
number and neceſſities are increaſed. 
If the nation had continued as poor as 
it was an hundred years ago, our pobr- 
rates had been as low as they were at 
that time. Heavy as they are at pre- 
ſent, they bear but a ſmall proportion 
to the increaſed value of the land, and 
the abilities of thoſe by whom they are 
generally paid. Perhaps a few ald 
obliged to contribute their quota, who; 
it is admitted, can but ill afford it, 
having from the produce of a fmall 
patrimony ſcarce enough to ſuppeft 
themſelves; yet, take it throughout the 

— L 2 nation, 
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nation, the ernie will be found 
confirmed, that however incteaſed the 
ſum may be, requited for the mainte⸗ 
nance of the poor, the ability to pay 
it is increaſed in a greater proportion: 
this ſhould at leaft ſilence our mur- 
muring. It is not merely an act of cha- 
rity, but of juſtice,” that the aged who 
are paſt their work, the widow, the 
orphan, the diſcaſed, and the infirm, 
ſhould ſhare a portion of the general 
ſtock; to the increaſe of which the 
former have contributed by, their la- 
bour; and "the latter may grow, and 
recbver ſtrength to repay the expence 
beſtowed on * 2 | 

How to alleviate the burden * 
been often the ſubject of conſideration; 
and many ways have been deviſed, none 
of which ſeem hitherto to have an- 
fwered the end propoſed. Houſes er 
induſtry have been erected, 2nd, 


, 1 11.1 
bid, in ſome places with ſucceſs 3, lome 
4 | 
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orion! have workhouſes of their own, 
0 others, farm out, their poor, with- 
out obtaining much. alleviation of the 
burden, I confeſs I am no great friend 
to general. workhouſes, and leſs to let 
the poor be under the tyranny of a 
maſter, whoſe gain muſt be their diſ- 
treſs. 1 am a friend to humanity, and 
an advocate for the poor. I mean not 
to increaſe their pay or numberz; 1 


wiſh to Jeflen the hos of 22 


forts. 11 any hints: 55 " fogpeſi: 4 


may contribute to this end, 1 565 de 
happy. tk 3185 . L 5 FL4 
h ave conſidered. attentively Mr. 
Gilbert's 8 intended bills: 21. doubt not 
they « are the produce of much inyeſti- 
gation, and flow. from a heart: that feels 
for human kind; but I: confeſs they 
Ririke me not AS adequate, to the diſ- 
treſs; and. threaten 1 in. th executions 
fear, _ increaſe, m—_ o* FER 
CENT | the 
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the parochial expences. I ſpeak, how- 
ever, with ſuſpicion of myſelf ; perhaps 
I may not be'a judge of their opera- 
tion. He will, Lam ſore; be pleaſed 
ſpeak my own convictions. 

I eſteem it a real hardſhip, for any 
poor perſon to be torn from his village, 
his relations, his friends, however low 
their circumſtanees may be: they have 
the ſame feelings with their ſuperiors; 
and muſt dread the ſeparation as equally 
peinful. I wiſh them therefore, i poſ⸗ 
fable, not to be removed from their na- 
uv cottage: or tie roof of their near 
relatives. I am much miſtaken, if the 
expence neceſſary for their mainte- 
nance elſewhere, would pot, with a 
little attention to a proper difpoſition 
of the aged and ed be n * 
them at home 

It is indeed true, that to deter 7 
from making application for relief, u 
parith houſe ſtands in terroremy and re- 


duces 
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duces ſome to ſuſſer real want, rather 
than ſoek aſfiſtance; but no. man of 
ſenſihiliiy can endute this, the moſt 
genetbus ſpirits being here the greateſt 
ſufferers. Many: of them would be 
content with a leſs weekly allowance, 
thaw is neceſſary to maintain them at a 
diſtance and, if they were permitted 
to provide for themſelves, would ſtrug- 
gle hard to make it do, rather than go 
into a wobrkhouſe; or; with the pariſh 
proviſion, ſome relation would ſhew 
them, 1 aged, orphan, Or infirm; | 
more tender attention; and render their 
lives more comfortable than a ke 
Wing. 555 2. % ett 10 A 2. 
The living SaSe 8 houſe 
of induſtry may probably be. compars- 
tively better, as numbers tend to leſſon 
the genetyl expenee; but if, with a 
ſcantier meaſure; of privifien,' 2 poor 
wan feels himſclf 'happicr, amidR his 
a jn: his 6wh, however wretched, 
2. L 4 abode, 
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abode, why, without very ſtrong. 80 
ceſſity, deny him that indulgence? 
As the j juſtices of the eser habe 
| power, 0 on. ebe, of ordering the 
pariſh officers to relieve a complainant, 
the facility with which I have obſerved 
ſuch an order i is obtained, is the cauſe 
of much unneceſſary burden to pariſhes, 
I have that confidence, that five dif 
ferent perſons, witneſſes to: the ireal 
wants of the petitioner, would not be 
ſo deſtitute, of truth and humanity, 6 
to concur in falſehood or oppreſſion 
I: think; therefore, if the miniſter of the 
pariſh,' the; cburchi-watdens, : and Over: 
ſeers of the poor, concur in certifying 


chat ſuch 4 ſum id a ſufficient relief for 
apy, poor perſon, ſo, camplaininge) the 
juſtices: ſhall award, them e mete, 
without the, [moſt convincing-evidenee 
e necefſit A SUL BEL LT, 
rough 1 bab 50 51 un, 15 
foggſt an e Temec Yor -I wi 


n 
ſee t he too c common ſtate of ya raney 


ſuppre reſfed.” o "Perhaps eye; beadle or 
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upon him, who on complaint did not 
Wade e convey ſuch vagrant, or 


198 


common beggar, before a Joſtice | of 


peace; or perhaps ſomething mote 
ſummary might be enacted, that the 
miniſter, if no Juſtice of the peace re- 
ſided in the pariſh, ſhould have power 
to pur fuch vagrant in the ſtocks, of 
the” ' conſtable, at his order, to whip 
him out of the bounds of the pariſh? 
any Pubimtment of Which kind, ſtea⸗ 

dily executed, would quickly: pat @ 
period to theſe illegal Planderery of the 
public e charity. k 


\ 


Within the circle of my, ; obſervaridiy ; 


the burden of the poor is chiefly felt i in 
oben and not ſo much from the ab- 
folutely infirm or hel pleſs, as from thoſs 
who want W or from. th 
53 Alk 30 28 
L 5 narure 


conſtable ſho uld have a mule: impoſed: 
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nature of their occupations; Which ren- 
ders them incapable of earning their 
livelihood during the ſeverity of cold, 
ſnow, or rain, ate obliged to ſeek relief 
for themſelves and families; who, if 
they were able to work, would need 
no other ſupport but what their e 
labour would procure. 2 low kein 
1 ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome of the | 
operations on the raw materials em- 
ployed in the coarſer linen or woollen- 
manufacturies, where little ſkill; and- 
mere labour was required, would af 
ford ſufficient employment for perſons 
of all ages, in beating, wins Or 
ning, or the like. e 

The overſeers of the poor night 18 
vide a common room, where ſeveral 
might work together, and have one fire 
upd candle. They ſhould purchaſe the 
raw materfals on the pariſh account, de- 
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when manufactured, (ell them for theic: 


benefit, reimburſing the pariſh the ori- 
gipal coſt, and give them the fullyaluepf N 
their work; till which time a part only 
of their, carnings.ſhould be advanced to 
' them, not exceeding the pariſh. allow 
ance, if they had not been emplayed. | 


This would be an . encouragement to 
the, workers to diligence, as they would 
receive proportionable advantage, The 
pariſh could be no loſers, as they would 
have always ſecurity for the repayment 
of the money advanced; and the los 
of. the intereſt of. the, ſam. employed 
would be but a trifle, and an induce- 
ment to diligence, as they who. did 
molt Work would reap the greateſt ad- 
vantage from it. 

„As the earnings of ſuch perſons 
would after all be inferior probably to 


and autem. each would 5 15 
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feveral occupations, and the " teniporary 
ſtagnation of em ployment in in Winter be 
effeQually relle rect by this means. No 
man of wornan in fuch Cafe, who could 
work; would dare apply for relief 4 
through idleneſs, and every pretext 
would be removed of Want of , 
which is now the general pled. This 
would oblige them to earn the" bread 
they eat, or want it: and nothing” 7s 
H'coriducive to tlie public good, "or . 
ptoductive erbsen the poot"theth- 
ſelves; as accuſtoming them to habits of 
induſtry; and making them feel, that if 
any will not work, neither ſhould he 
eat; which is not only juſtice and rea- 
ſon,” but the vbice of Seripture, and the 
language of real charity. W 
With us, I think this matter is very 
practicable, a8 the woollen manufacture 
near us affords work, and out men can 
e ſpit, having been brought uß 
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to it ſtom children: at preſent they are 
often employed, in winter, io dig ſtone 
on, the pariſh; gepgunt, hen it is.net 
wanted, . by nd. do very little for their 
wages. The pgor women and children 
can, ſpin but a ſmall pittance, and very 
uncomfortably. for want, of, fire during 
the ſevere weather; ,and,, when it is 
one, two or three intermediate, perſons 
gala a profit. on their work.: but if the 
materials. were. provided at the beſt 
10 be 1d, when manpfactured, to 
advantage, it would make a 
ones lan otheir favour, 
— ent, Lſhould think, to 
or.the, firing that would warm the 
— them all comfortable 
fire at that ſeaſon, being. as neceſſary als 
mot as meat. D* rl 
This is an age of benevolence, and 
many gentlemen. and ladies are, to their 
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ties of the poor, and diſtribute meat, 
firing, money, and eloaths; all which; 
but the laſt, afford merely temporary 
luxury, and quickly leave them as 
wretehed as ever. Were the ſame ſum 
employed in furniſhing the poor with 
the means of berter providing for them ⸗ 
ſelves, in ſome fuch manner as have 
mentioned above, and engaglug therm 
to be induſtrious, from the ſuperior ad< 
vantages which would acerue to them 


by their work, Fam perſuatlec the de⸗ 
neficial effects would appear; tire com- 
torte ef the poor be confiderably in- 
creaſed; the pariſh” rates dimirtifhed, 

and habits of e RAR 


» ow 
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The expenſive litigations Ses this 
Jettlednent-of the poor might be ayoid- 
ed by: ſome more ſummary decifion;by 
two or ee the neighbouring guts 
doe tices, 
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tices, who could have no intereſt in the 
diſpute, without the intervention of 
fees, or lawyers 3 and though I doubt 
not in general law and juſtice would 
be impartially adminiſtered; yet, ſhould 
there be, in an inſtance now and them 
any cauſe of ' complaint, the very ag» 
grieved pariſh would probably ſuffer no 
greatet loſs; than is now often incutred 
after a ſucceſsful litigation and on the 
whole a vaſt expence n be _ to 
the community. VHIOW O 

- The: houſes ef r at preſene 
are grievous. nuſances, and, ſo far from 
promiſing any reformation, tend direct- 
ly to the greater corruption of man- 
ners. The very end of the law there - 
fore, in committing the petty offenders, 
the wilfully idle, or vagrant thither, 
being defeated, either ſome general 
plan of better regulation ſhould be 
vor A them, or ſome other mode 


25217 fallen 


A 07S AJ 
„ fallen upon of puniſhing ſuch offenders 
. in their ſeveral pariſhes; and compel- 
ling them to work or ſtarve; which, 
if vagrancy was effectually prevented, 
might, I apprehend, be done without 
much diffcultys a8 26, if ey ng” no 


at ee eee would Wenget Wein 
to labour, as the e deters them 
from robbery. 
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